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THE SETTING OF THE SIAMESE REVOLUTION 


BARON DE LAPOMAREDE 


= last absolute monarchy came to an end in Bangkok on 
the 24th of June, 1932. The causes were a general discontent from 
the economic crisis and the development of a class of people raised 
in foreign schools of liberal ideas. This class was gradually becom- 
ing sure enough of itself to clamor for a share in the government 
of its country. 

When a revolution breaks out in an Asiatic State, it is usual to 
accuse Western education. Siam was no exception to the rule, but 
Western education has diversity in its methods and in the spirit 
of its ideas; even admitting that it was in part responsible for the 
Siamese revolution it is interesting to see what spiritual influences 
had reacted more particularly on the new generation. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, what Siam knew of the 
Occident came from missionary schools, both Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic. Towards 1880, under King Chulalengkorn’s influ- 
ence, the elite of the country, the Royal Family and the aristocracy; 
asked of Europe an initiation into modern culture. From the out- 
set, this elite showed a decided preference for England, a preference 
that half a century of experience has not discouraged. Oxford and 
Cambridge welcomed hundreds of students from Bangkok, pro- 
fessors from England organized colleges on the model of and with 
programs from Great Britain. The army took its tone more from 
Berlin. After the European War, France began to approach Siam 
and developed her influence chiefly in the judicial sphere; the Law 
School of Bangkok had a French head, and students went on to 
obtain the degree of Doctor of Law at the University of Paris. At 
the same time, America made a great effort and obtained a footing 
in the young Bangkok University, secured a leading place in the 
medical world, and attracted students to Harvard and to schools 
of aviation. 
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There were also Siamese students or cadets in Switzerland. 
Belgium, Denmark and in Imperial Russia; there were none in 
China, and strangely enough not more than two or three in Japan. It 
was only toward the Occident that Siam turned for intellectual in- 
structors. A few figures will give an idea of what we might call the 
zones of influence in education. In 1930 there were about 200 Siam- 
ese students in England, 50 in the United States, 25 in the Philip- 
pines, 40 in France, three or four in French Indo-China, and a very 
few others in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and Denmark. On 
the whole 70 per cent of the students abroad were to be found in 
Anglo-Saxon schools or universities, and this proportion has been 
absolutely constant during the contemporary evolution of Siam. 

Let us add that in Siam all is adjusted for the upholding of the 
Anglo-Saxon culture. English, chariot of the master’s thoughts, is 
taught everywhere; everywhere it is spoken and read. Even in the 
vast college of the French Brothers of St. Gabriel, English is the 
language chosen by three-fourths of the students as their principal 
foreign language. The Law School, which has a French head, fol- 
lows methods of British jurisprudence and uses “Case Law.” The 
Commercial School, which up to 1933 had an English head, teaches 
English measures and bookkeeping. Sports and cinemas help to 
copy and popularize the activity of the two educating nations. In 
the Bangkok Rotary Club the Siamese elite speak publicly and pre- 
sent their opinions in English, exactly as in the London or New 
York Rotary. In England the Siamese students publish an elegant 
review, the Samaggi Sara, where, in impeccable English, this Asiatic 
youth discusses freely the important questions of the day. Back in 
their own country, the students returned from England or America 
do not fail to form groups and their cohesion, their taste, the care 
of their person prove the lasting impression made by the education 
they have received. So much so that altogether young Siam appears 
to be spiritually an Anglo-Saxon colony. 

More recent and less compact, the group of students from French 
universities lacks this moral link which the spirit of association 
creates. In France they had no review, in Siam they have neither 
club nor regular meetings. It may be because this group contains 
a larger proportion of young people of modest origin and of mixed 
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blood. Before matriculating from the French universities, a cer- 
tain number had already taken degrees at British universities. The 
group is in reality but a minority in the Siamese liberal class and 
in spite of their zeal and of all their efforts, the French professors 
and lawyers have never had the same influence over the native youth 
as their Anglo-Saxon competitors. 

To these two great intellectual influences, we must add a third, 
more specialized, which before 1914 was carried on in a technical 
domain and chiefly in a military sphere, the German influence. 
On the eve of the Revolution of June 24th there were about 40 
superior officers in the Siamese army who, owing to a long probation 
in the Kaiser’s armies, had remained Germanized both in spirit 
and in appearance. 

France, a little late, had attempted to form a following in the 
military and air services, but the desultory effort had been only 
partly successful. In any case, whatever formative influence the 
Siamese officer had undergone, he was attached to the Throne 
by the formidable oath of allegiance of the Tai warriors, and it did 
not seem as if he would ever play any part in the political evolution 
of the country. On the contrary, every one agreed that when the 
regime was changed, it would be by the generation formed of 
students from foreign universities and by the hundreds of lawyers 
that the Law School of Bangkok had standardized during the last 
ten years. 


N° one doubted but that the change, when it came, would be in 
the direction of democracy, because the liberals drew their 
political science from the best sources of the three great occidental 
democracies and especially from the Anglo-Saxon ones. From the 
beginning of his reign H. M. King Prajadhipok had thought of 
making the Consulting Committee of His Privy Council into the 
school of the future Parliament. Already in 1929 the press, although 
forced to be reticent about its opinions, showed the necessity and 
the advantages of a parliamentary control. During the summer of 
1931 the journey of the King to the United States, his declaration 
to American reporters about the future municipal suffrage, his 
reception of the Siamese students with whom for the first time 
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in the history of Siam he shook hands (in Siam they knelt to 
speak to him); all these signs of a transformation already decided 
and near at hand, made a considerable stir in Bangkok. In the first 
months of 1932 there was a rumor that a twofold representative 
regime was to be submitted to the Supreme Council. 

All the same, many foreigners and most of the Princes, while not 
denying the progress of constitutional and democratic ideas, still 
believed in the necessity for a long and progressive maturing. This 
opinion was doubtless founded on the firm loyalty of the Tai race, 
and on that slightly indolent wisdom which is a characteristic 
feature of the Siamese soul. “Siam is not yet a propitious ground for 
a revolution,” wrote Sir Edward Cook, late Financial Adviser, in 
the Asiatic Review of April 1931. A year later, in March 1932, Mr. 
Stevens, American Councillor to the Foreign Office, was even more 
decided in his opinion. For him the hour for reformation had not 
yet sounded. The Supreme Council postponed to an indefinite date 
the examination of proposals submitted to it. Every one made the 
same mistake in diagnosing the psychological state of mind of a 
people deeply affected by their historical and ethnographical evolu- 
tion. 

On April 1st, 1932, the prophetic date on which the dynasty cele- 
brated the 150th anniversary of its founder, the liberals suffered the 
irremediable disappointment that severed the links between the 
Monarchy and its subjects. The King did not make the gesture ex- 
pected by everyone; and from that moment the die was cast. On 
June 24th, during the absence of the King, who was passing the 
summer 200 kilometres from Bangkok, three Colonels stirred up 
the Bangkok garrison to mutiny, arrested the Princes and the Gen- 
erals and installed a revolutionary government. The King, recalled 
by telegram, signed a provisional Constitution on June 27th, which 
on December 12th, after being rearranged, became the definite 
Constitution. 

A glance at the constitutional edifice will allow us to perceive to 
what tendencies of a spiritual order the Siamese revolution re- 
sponded. The Constitution of June 24th laid down the principle 
of the sovereignty of the People, and the Royal Power was reduced 
to nothing. The legislative power was given to a People’s Senate 
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formed by 70 members chosen by the leaders of the victorious in- 
surrection. The executive power was placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee called the People’s Party, in reality a Committee of Public 
Control appointed by the Senate. The Assembly was granted a 
dictatorial authority for a period of ten years, during which time 
its members were to be entitled to be members of any subsequent 
elective assembly; and no one could be a candidate unless he had 
been chosen by the original Senate. Universal suffrage of three 
degrees was adopted. Each village elected its member, the members 
of the villages chose those of the districts and those of the districts 
chose the representatives of the prefecture. Women voted in the 
villages. The electoral body, however, was in the hands of a big 
political party, organizing its committees throughout the land, and 
educating the masses. Thus the first regime considered by the revo- 
lutionaries was a dictatorship of the People’s Party. 

Six months later, great differences of opinion were already evi- 
dent as between the definite Constitution of December 12th and 
the Provisional Constitution of June. The King, as Head of the 
Nation, was defined as a sacred and inviolable Person, having all 
the rights of a European Constitutional Monarch, even that of dis- 
solution, with the sole reservation that the signature of the re-v 
sponsible minister was also necessary. The legislative power was 
given to a single assembly called the People’s Representatives, ap- 
pointed for four years by universal suffrage of three degrees. In 
case of dissolution, elections were made obligatory within three 
months. The executive power was placed in the hands of a State 
Council composed of 15 to 25 members, including the Ministers. 

This Council has no likeness to the ministerial or cabinet council 
in France and England, formed by a political leader who directs 
it and keeps it together. The Siamese State Council is formed by an 
understanding between the King and the Assembly. There are 15 
Councillors, whose President must be chosen from the Assembly; 
but the King may choose in addition a certain number—not more 
than 10—from outside. The members of the original Senate still 
keep their privileges; for ten years they are to be members of future 
assemblies. 

This constitutional creation, especially at first, offered many a 
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surprise for foreign observers, because an intellectual elite, from 
university centers where Western democratic ideas predominate, 
had actually seized power only to install a Party Dictatorship, thus 
making the Bangkok Government, for the time being, a replica of 
that of Nanking. It is true that in six months the ideas of this 
elite underwent enough moderation to return to the Royal Power 
its essential privileges and to efface from the Law text even the 
name of that People’s Party which everyone had thought for a 
moment to be completely master of the country. 


Ww" is the explanation, first of the failure of the liberal 

education and then of its return to favor? When one speaks 
of the Siamese State, the mistake usually made is that of consider- 
ing it peopled by a race, rather backward but homogeneous and 
settled. There is, however, perhaps no country in the world where 
the predominating race—the Tai—is more racially mixed, more con- 
stantly mingled with foreign blood. The chief element of this 
ethnical transformation is Chinese. 

Doubtless the origin of Chinese immigration into Siam dates 
far back, but it has grown and become tremendously intensified in 
the last 30 or 40 years. Besides, it was of great profit to the Tai, 
to whom the transfusion of Chinese blood gave more vitality and 
more energy. Thus was born the active and enterprising “Look 
Tsin” type (son of a Siamese woman and a Chinese) which is at 
the head of modern Siam. In the China Critic of Shanghai (March 
1933) Mr. Lin Yu estimates that 60 or 70 per cent of the Siamese 
officials have Chinese blood in their veins. The revolution of June 
24th was largely due to the Sino-Siamese officials, lawyers and 
officers who gave it its first political orientation. 

Out of 57 members of the People’s Senate, whose origin I could 
discover, 21 have Chinese blood; and far from hiding it, they are 
proud of it. In August, 1932, Phra Vudhisastr Netiyan, judge of the 
Borispah and senator of the people, explained to the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Bangkok the origin and aim of the revolution. 
“What is so curious,” said he, “is that in general the Siamese are 
of Chinese origin! ...1I, who consider myself Siamese, am of 
Chinese origin.... The Chinese who have become Siamese 
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have the right to give their opinion of the political affairs of the 
country.” Certainly; but here is the consequence: these latter day 
Sino-Siamese escape more and more from the old discipline of the 
Tai countryside, and especially from the double obligation of a 
probation in the temple as monk, which is a school of Buddhist 
resignation, and probation in the Prince’s or Lord’s household 
as page, a school of personal allegiance. Be his original education 
occidental or local, he finds himself in Bangkok, plunged into a 
family or social atmosphere more Chinese than Siamese, and 
Chinese heredity carries more weight with his thoughts and actions. 
To bring this to light is not to throw discredit, but to try to under- 
stand the Siamese of today. And anyhow if we analyze the con- 
stitution of June 27th, which it is said was drawn up by the son 
of a Chinese from Hainan, we find a spiritual current which clearly 
is nearly related to that of the Kuomintang. 

But the men of old Siam, surprised by the events of June 24th, 
did not abandon the game. The two coups d’état of April and 
June, 1933, followed by a bloody revolution, were episodes in the 
struggle between two opposing political tendencies; that of the 
old Tai, conservative and monarchist, and that of the new school, 
democratic and perhaps republican. The Constitution of December 
12th shows a compromise between the two. Traditional Siam sees 
a way of revenge, but the hopes of a return to absolutism have been 
definitely abandoned. 

It is not only in politics that we may study the spiritual influences 
reacting on the revolution, but also in economics and social works. 
As the outcome of an economic crisis which has touched a huge 
urban agglomeration, exasperated by the contrast between large 
landed estates and rural pauperism in the Delta of Menam, the 
democratic revolution threatened to become rapidly socialistic. 
Scarcely had the revolution succeeded when the left wing of the 
People’s Party drew up a plan of economic reform whose radical 
character brought forth violent disputes. One of the highest per- 
sonages of the Supreme Council wrote in May, 1933: “This eco- 
nomic plan is nothing but Russia’s Five Year Plan. Admitting that 
its author does not intend to introduce communism, his plan aims 
at nationalizing the land, work and industry, which brings about 
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the abolition of private property, starting with country estates.” 
The plan was not divulged, but the opposition of the conservative 
members of the Senate brought about the dissolution of the Assem- 
bly and the exile of the author of the plan, a young and brilliant 
lawyer, Luang Pradit Manudharm. 


HIs was in April last year. Three months later, a new coup 

d’état, turning reactionary elements out of the Council, had as 
its consequence the reconvocation of the Assembly and the return 
of the reformers. Luang Pradit was appointed Minister of the 
Interior and was supported by his two personal friends, with 
opinions as advanced as his own, Phra Sarasastr Balakhandh, Min- 
ister of National Economy, and Phra Sarasastr Prabandh, Minister 
of Public Instruction. A Commission of Inquiry cleansed Pradit 
of the stain of communism without informing the public of the 
text of the incriminating plan. And at this moment, very 
mysteriously, a second plan of economic and social reform is being 
drawn up. 

From what has transpired it appears to be a Five Year or perhaps 
even Ten Year Plan. It is said to be derived from St. Simon and 
Proudhon, chiefly by applying the cooperative doctrine of Charles 
Gide. If this is so, the Siamese revolution leans rather towards 
the French school of socialism; which is not surprising considering 
that Luang Pradit and his colleague the Minister of National 
Economy are both Doctors of Law of the University of Paris. 

We must wait and learn. It is not impossible that, given its 
partly Chinese racial origin and the particular conditions in Bang- 
kok, Luang Pradit’s party is following an agrarian policy and aims 
at a readjustment of landed estates influenced more or less by the 
ideology of Sun Yat-sen; the two essential principles of Sun Yat-sen 
being equality in property and the restriction of capital.’ 

This is only guesswork; what is a certainty is that in the country, 
as well as in the capital, the masses are asking for a bold social 
reform. Bangkok has had a railway strike; at this moment, in the 
districts where there are larger landed estates, the tenants are ask- 


*See The Triple Demism of Sun Yat-sen [The San Min Chu I or Three People’s 
Principles] translated by Father Paschal M. d’Elia, S.j.; Shanghai. 
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ing for a one-sided revision of leases, at prices fixed by themselves, 
and are threatening to take possession of the land. 

The social question is put; but on this point the revolutionary 
elite is very much divided. It is not certain that the majority of 
the Assembly will follow Luang Pradit and his friends to the bitter 
end; and of the twelve papers which form the Bangkok press, 
if nine uphold the political revolution of June 24th, 1932, there are 
only three that are resolutely socialist. Thus, in the economic order 
of things, there is a struggle between the old Tai spirit, which is 
averse from a social upheaval, and the new Sino-Siamese spirit 
which, confronted by an archaic system and an impoverished state, 
feels itself drawn toward a radical solution and knows not which 
to adopt. 

Let us hope Siam will find the clever reformer who can dis- 
cover the happy medium necessary to peace. 


THE CHINESE IN MALAYSIA 


Rupert EMerson 


le 1s an old and accepted truism that the Chinese in Ma- 
laysia—using that somewhat unfamiliar term to embrace British 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies—have no political interests and 
are prepared to leave the government in the hands of the British, 
the Dutch, or anyone else so long as they are given a comparatively 
free hand in economic affairs. As a recent writer puts it, “they 
are quite willing to let other people hold the cow while they 
milk it.” In good part there is no doubt that this truism is still 
valid, but recent events have cast grave doubts on both its uni- 
versality and its continued validity for any extended period. This 
is not to suggest that the Chinese constitute, as yet, any imme- 
diately serious menace to the maintenance of European rule and 
prestige, but merely that the “good, old days” of the European 
civil servant, controlling the destinies of a heterogeneous popula- 
tion which scarcely thought to question his word, have passed 
beyond recall; as they have, indeed, throughout the East. 

The reasons for this change are in part obvious and general and 
in part more obscure and local. There is no need to elaborate in 
these pages on the changing temper of the East, the universal 
decline of white prestige, and the effects on the political con- 
sciousness of the Chinese of the turbulent consequences of the 
creation of the Chinese Republic. China, from having been a static 
backwater of the world, has thrown herself, in large part in re- 
sponse to external pressures, into an intense and dynamic political 
life. The overseas Chinese, perhaps even more than their fellows 
in China itself, have been aroused to a new political conscious- 
ness which has radically altered their relations to the governments 
under which they live. 

This new interest in political affairs has been stimulated, of 
course, not only indirectly by world and Chinese developments, 
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but also directly by political organizations of one sort and an- 
other in China—notably the Kuomintang itself—which seek aid, 
and particularly financial aid, from the overseas Chinese. Further- 
more, the Nationalist Government has attempted sporadically to 
exercise some degree of control over the Chinese abroad, as in 
the attempts to secure their registration in the Chinese consulates 
and to direct the education of their children, although its plans in 
these respects loom considerably larger on paper than in achieve- 
ment. To these influences should be added that of the Third 
International, operating in part through Shanghai, which has 
had some success in winning adherents to the doctrines of com- 
munism, although the nationalist trend, both in the Soviet Union 
and outside it, has worked to lessen its significance in the last 
few years. 

The effectiveness of this new political consciousness, among the 
Chinese of the South Seas, is sharply limited by the dispersion of 
its force in at least three different directions. The “bourgeois” ele- 
ments of the Chinese community are divided on the basis of the 
intensity of their relationship to China: many, and particularly 
the more recent immigrants, have little concern with local affairs, 
and are primarily interested in carrying on and supporting abroad 
the work of the Chinese Government, or the faction to which they 
adhere; while the more settled Chinese of Malaysia have only a 
limited knowledge of and interest in China proper and seek rather 
to gain some share in the government of the area in which they 
live. The Communists, more or less under the control of Moscow, 
have, naturally, little use for these bourgeois nationalist or demo- 
cratic movements. 

Of the Communists it is not possible to speak at any considerable 
length. Since their activity is almost exclusively carried on under- 
ground, little reliable information is available; but it seems clear 
that their influence now is definitely smaller than in the decade 
immediately following the war. In the Netherlands Indies the 
Communist movement, largely responsible for the grave troubles 
of 1926-1927, has been essentially an Indonesian movement, in 
which the Chinese have had only a small share. Communism in 
Malaya has tended to be limited almost exclusively to the Hailams, 
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Chinese from the island of Hainan, who have something of a 
monopoly of the jobs as “boys,” i.e., servants in private houses, 
hotels, and rest houses. Indeed, one authority on the Chinese in 
Malaya described the local Communist movement to me as being 
not much more than a Hailam secret society. 

This identification of Communism with the Hailam community 
has tended to isolate it from the rest of the Chinese in Malaya, 
since the Hailams are generally looked down upon by their breth- 
ren. The available figures and facts indicate that Malayan Com- 
munism is not at present a very dangerous force, since both mem- 
bership and funds are somewhat pathetically small. There have, 
however, been several disturbances of some note in recent years, 
of which the most important was the so-called Kreta Ayer inci- 
dent in Singapore on March 12, 1927, to some extent linked to 
Chinese Communist activities. In this affair, which arose in con- 
nection with ceremonies arranged in celebration of the memory of 
Sun Yat Sen, the police fired on a Chinese mob, causing the death 
of six Chinese and the injury of others, as well as of police officers. 
It was followed by a protracted and troublesome Chinese boycott 
of the Singapore Traction Company. These disturbances, it is 
worth noting, coincided closely with the anti-British campaign in 
China itself, and the close co-operation between the Soviet Union 
and the Kuomintang. Since 1927, there have been a number of 
lesser affrays, and Communist activities have been under very strict 
surveillance. 

Although there has been at times close co-operation between the 
Communists and the Chinese Nationalists, the two movements 
are clearly separable: at the present day they neither have the 
same goals nor draw their support from the same groups. 

Chinese nationalist sentiment in Malaysia is of many sorts, rang- 
ing from a passive sympathy with China’s affairs to an active at- 
tempt to participate in China’s struggles, or even to add these areas, 
or some part of them, to a future Chinese Empire. This latter ex- 
tremist aim may be dismissed briefly. Although the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, in 1930, defended the censorship over the 
foreign language press “so long as there is propaganda which re- 
gards Malaya itself as terra irredenta one day to be dominated by 
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China,” and it is occasionally asserted that the Chinese regard 
Malaya as the “nineteenth province” of China, very little concrete 
evidence of such a claim has been produced. 

The extent and significance of Chinese nationalism in Malaysia 
is difficult to estimate. Informed opinion varies greatly as to the 
strength of the attachment of these Chinese of the South Seas to 
China, and there is often a marked discrepancy between their 
actions and their public declarations of an exclusive loyalty to 
the local government. Many authorities hold that it is ridiculous 
to expect of the Chinese more than an outward loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the established authorities, since their hearts must always 
be drawn to China; but this view appeared to me exaggerated. 
While it must be conceded that the Chinese, overseas, remain 
Chinese and do not become assimilated with the native popula- 
tion—even though the example of Siam appeared for a time to 
prove the contrary—there are by now a large number of Chinese 
born in these parts, and a considerable number of families which 
have behind them not only several generations of Malaysia, but 
also a heritage of Malaysian blood. For these people, often not 
even able to speak Chinese, the memory of China is remote, and 
appealing only in a distantly romantic sense. They have established 
themselves in another quarter of the world and have no thought 
of relinquishing its advantages unless the local governments, by a 
policy of discrimination, drive them to renew an allegiance which 
has been effectively dissipated. 

There can, however, be no doubt that there is very serious pres- 
sure, both from China and from the more recent immigrants, to 
adopt a more positive attitude than these long-lost sons would 
adopt of their own motion. Through the machinery of the always 
powerful guilds and societies, this pressure can exert a potent eco- 
...mic influence, thus placing the local-born Chinese in the un- 
enviable position of having to meet the irreconcilable claims both of 
the local governments and of the Chinese nationalists. In these 
circumstances only the most resolute can keep a wholly clean 
record. 

This economic pressure is utilized for a number of different pur- 
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poses, many of which are unacceptable to the authorities, such as 
support of nationalist schools, combining the cult of Sun Yat Sen 
with a vehement anti-imperialism, boycotts directed against China's 
enemies of the moment, and contributions to various Chinese 
causes. Since the Japanese invasion of Manchuria these two latter 
aspects of nationalist activity have been particularly in evidence, 
and the Dutch and British have had to keep sharp watch to hold 
them within reasonable bounds. The boycott of Japanese goods «t- 
tained a relatively high degree of success for a time, although the 
ban on direct propaganda forced it to masquerade as a campaign 
for “national goods” or in some other similar guise. The campaigns 
for funds to be sent to China, nominally for philanthropic relief 
purposes, have also brought in high returns, although it is com. 
monly assumed that a good part of these funds find their way to 
direct military and political purposes. Such campaigns have been 
carried on through the Chinese Chambers of Commerce and other 
organizations created for the purpose. It might, however, be re- 
marked that there is little evidence to show that any considerable 
number of overseas Chinese have returned to China for the pur- 
pose of participating personally in China’s battles. 

Furthermore it is clear that many of the older established Chinese 
and some, at least, of the newcomers resent very keenly the efforts 
of the nationalists to force them into a position which inevitably 
makes them suspect in the eyes of the authorities and is certain 
to damage their pocketbooks whichever way they turn. This fact 
serves materially to ease the problem of the governments in dealing 
with the situation, since they can count on some degree of support 
within the Chinese community itself, even though there are very 
few Chinese prepared to make an open breach with the national- 
ists. From the officials concerned with Chinese affairs one hears 
continually the report that leading Chinese secretly support the 
official anti-nationalist activities, although the attitude of the same 
men in public may be quite different. The same, to an even more 
marked degree, is, of course, true of their attitude to the official 
efforts to destroy the Chinese secret societies, whose methods bear 
a strong resemblance to those of American gangsters and racketeers. 
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I sHouLD perhaps be remarked at this point that the attitude of 
the Chinese themselves, and of the governments toward them, is 
by no means the same in British Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies, because of the very different situation in the two areas. In 
the Dutch possessions the Chinese constitute only a small fraction 
of the population—according to the census of 1930 the total popu- 
lation is 60,728,733 while the Chinese number only 1,232,650— 
whereas in Malaya the Chinese number, according to the 1931 cen- 
sus, 1,709,392 out of a total population of 4,385,346. It is thus appar- 
ent that in Malaya the Chinese not only constitute a far greater 
proportion of the population but even absolutely outnumber the 
Chinese in the archipelago. Malaya, in fact, tends to become a 
Malay country in name only, since the Indians and Chinese, taken 
together, make up more than half of the total population of the 
country. 

Nor are these great demographic differences the only ones be- 
tween the Dutch and the British areas. In the Netherlands Indies 
there is a strong native nationalist movement, headed by able lead- 
ers who look to a purely Indonesian scheme of things and have 
no particular sympathy for the Chinese; whereas in Malaya scarcely 
the rudiments of a Malay nationalism are observable. In the 
economic sphere the situation is much the same: the Chinese, with 
the British and Indians, completely dominate the economic life 
of Malaya, while the Javanese and other elements of the Indonesian 
population are beginning, at least, to make real inroads on the 
Chinese supremacy. Given these circumstances, it is obvious that 
the Chinese problem is a far graver one for the British than for 
the Dutch; and, in consequence, the succeeding discussion is based 
primarily on recent Malayan events. 

One of the most interesting efforts on the part of the British to 
hold back the Chinese nationalists was the dissolution of the 
Kuomintang in Malaya by the Governor and High Commissioner, 
Sir Cecil Clementi, shortly after his assumption of office in 1930. 
The Kuomintang had not been accoided registration as a lawful 
society, as the local legislation required, but its existence in Malaya 
was an open secret, and its activities had for some time met with 
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no effective check. Its suppression led to diplomatic negotiations, 
as a result of which a compromise was reached, which continued 
the ban on the establishment of Kuomintang branches in Malaya, 
but allowed individual Chinese to become members of the party 
in China. It is generally accepted that this action was welcomed 
by numbers of the Chinese in Malaya, who had become increas- 
ingly incensed at the activities and demands of the Kuomintang, 
but who had not dared to come out openly in opposition to it. 
Mr. Tan Cheng Lock, the principal spokesman for the Straits-born 
Chinese, even went so far in 1932 as to speak in the Legislative 
Council of the “hearty support” which the Governor’s ban had 
received from the majority of the Chinese population in Malaya, 
although at the time the Governor was severely attacked from sev- 
eral quarters. 

In addition to the suppression of the Kuomintang there have 
been a number of other questions which have aroused the Chinese 
in Malaya in the last few years. For the Chinese nationalists, whose 
main interest centers in China itself, local internal politics are of 
no great concern; but the problem is quite different for those of 
the Chinese who have settled themselves permanently in Malaya, 
and for this group as well the past years have been markedly dis- 
turbing. In fact, it may be said that ever since the advent of Sir 
Cecil Clementi the Chinese community has felt itself to some ex- 
tent under attack, with the inevitable consequence of a heightened 
political consciousness. Local politics, in the pre-Clementi era, were 
almost wholly confined within the official hierarchy; now they 
embrace increasingly wider circles of the population. 

The political situation in Malaya is so complex as to render it 
almost impossible to give a clear picture of it in a brief space. 
Two points, at all events, must always be kept in mind. One of 
these, already mentioned, is the somewhat shadowy and fluctuat- 
ing line to be drawn between those who consider themselves 
Chinese Malayans and those whose allegiance continues to be 
Chinese. The other is the difference between the protected Malay 
States and the Colony of the Straits Settlements. Penang and Singa- 
pore, whatever their ancient histories, had neither substantial Malay 
populations nor connections at the time of their occupation by the 
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British. They have grown up as essentially foreign cities on the 
fringes of Malaya, and their amazing development owes little to 
the Malays and very much indeed to the Chinese immigrants. 
Furthermore, being British territories, Chinese born in the Colony 
are British subjects. 

The position in the Malay States is quite different. Here there 
was from the beginning a relatively large Malay population, and 
the sovereignty remained in the hands of the Malay Rulers. Sir 
Samuel Wilson, in his report to the Secretary of State for the 


§ Colonies last year, pointed out that “the maintenance of the posi- 


tion, authority, and prestige of the Malay Rulers must always be 
a cardinal point in British policy,” and that the introduction of 
popular government would mean the political submersion of the 
Malays, since they would be hopelessly outnumbered by the other 
races. It might, perhaps, also be suggested that the maintenance of 
the position of the Malay Rulers serves not only the Malay but also 
the British interest, since it is far easier to guide a Malay Sultan 
than a largely Chinese democracy. The Chinese in the Malay States 
can achieve no higher status than that of subject of some one 
of the Rulers, although an attempt has recently been made—in 
vain—to establish through the courts the existence of some sort of 


| federal nationality. 


The major political issue which has arisen under Sir Cecil Cle- 
menti is the scheme for decentralization, now approved by the 
Colonial Office. This scheme calls for the partial breaking up of 
the Federation, and the subsequent drawing together, in a Malayan 
Union, of the Colony, the four States now forming the Federation, 
and the five unfederated States. For the most part the realization 
of this scheme will not very intimately concern the Chinese; but 
there has none the less been a widespread feeling that its effects 
will be to favor the Malays as against the other elements of the 
population and also to promote a particularism which will be 
damaging to the broader economic interests of the Chinese. Sir 
Samuel recognized the existence of this feeling and contended that 
the non-Malays who have made Malaya their home “are entitled 
to an assurance that their interests will not be allowed to suffer 
as the result of effect being given to a policy of decentralization.” 
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Unfortunately, however, the Chinese suspicions of the decentrali- 
zation plan have been re-inforced by the adoption in Malaya of a 
pro-Malay policy, if not by the Governments themselves, at least 
by several responsible British officials. Chinese indifference to poli- 
tics was largely conditioned by the neutrality of the British as 
between the different races, and it is now widely feared by the 
Chinese that that neutrality has been abandoned, although the 
Colonial Secretary protested in Singapore, a few months ago, that 
no discriminatory policy existed except in the imagination of the 
press. The fears of the Chinese are based upon the action and 
policy of the Malayan Governments in a number of different re- 
spects, such as an alleged undue preference for the Malays in Gov- 
ernment employment and in the Civil Service, in land policy, and 
in education. That any seriously discriminatory policy exists in the 
Colony is not evident, although it is clear that the Governor is 
disinclined to give the Chinese aspirations a really sympathetic 
hearing. In the Malay States, however, leading officials, despite 
their public denials, are quite ready to admit privately that the 
Chinese have secured too much of a hold on the country, and 
should be forced somewhat into the background. It is difficult 
to estimate to what extent this pro-Malay policy is dictated by a 
real affection for the Malays and to what extent by political strategy. 

The depression has naturally aggravated these problems and 
has also brought up sharply the policy of the governments of 
Malaysia toward further Chinese immigration. Where for some 
years previous to 1929 there had been a heavy flow of Chinese labor 
into these parts, the catastrophic drop in prices reversed the direc- 
tion of the stream, and the governments have taken steps to prevent 
further unemployment by severely limiting immigration during 
the depression. It remains to be seen whether the doors will be 
opened again when the demand for labor re-appears. The most 
serious point of conflict, in this connection, arose over the Aliens 
Ordinance, which was passed in the Straits Settlements in 1932, 
and somewhat later in the Malay States of the peninsula, despite 
vigorous protests by the Chinese. 

The purposes of the Ordinance, as stated by the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs on its introduction into the Legislative Council, 
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were to give the Government power to regulate and control alien 
immigration, both as to quantity and quality. In justification of 
the bill, he remarked that the political unrest of recent years had 
made such a control inevitable. “We have, in the past, run a cer- 
tain danger from the attempts made by aliens to spread sub- 
versive political ideas, and as far as possible we wish to safeguard 
ourselves from such attempts in the future.” Under the mechanism 
established by the Ordinance, a distinction was drawn between 
the alien who has made Malaya his home and the alien coming to 
Malaya for a limited period. 

Despite formally correct assurances to the contrary, the Chinese 
rightly assumed that this measure was discriminatory, and _pri- 
marily directed against them, and it became for a time the center 
of political controversy. Mr. Tan Cheng Lock expressed his objec- 
tions to it, in the course of the debate in the Legislative Council, 
on the ground that existing legislation furnished adequate safe- 
guards, and that “this rather ruthless system of control over Chinese 
aliens” was neither necessary nor desirable. Other Malayan eco- 
nomic interests also backed the Chinese in their protest, because 
of their fear that the Government would use its power to limit 
too strictly the immigration of Chinese coolies. 

A point of particular interest in the dispute over this Ordinance 
was the support given to the alien Chinese by the local-born, al- 
though it seemed clear that the operation of the Ordinance would 
in fact advance the interests of the latter. Demanding, on one side, 
that they be granted special rights and privileges as settled residents 
of Malaya, they were forced, on the other side, as has been sug- 
gested above, to make common cause with the alien Chinese to the 
obvious damage of their position in Malaya. To meet the charges 
arising from this seeming inconsistency, Mr. Tan Cheng Lock 
argued that he looked “in vain for any tangible sign or indication 
of any active interest, practical sympathy or encouragement” shown 
by the Government to the local-born Chinese, and concluded that 
the bill “is part and parcel of an anti-Chinese policy, probably with 
a political objective, based on distrust and fear, which the Chinese 
on the whole as a community have done nothing and have given 
absolutely no cause to merit.” 
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It would be quite mistaken to assume, on the basis of what has 
been suggested above, that the mass of the Chinese in Malaysia 
are being roused to revolt against the European governrnents, or 
even that their leaders look in the distant future to any such revolt, 
The mass of them continue in the main to be peaceable workers, 
seeking their fortunes abroad and occasionally stirred, by inner 
feuds and secret societies, to disorders mainly confined to the 
Chinese community itself. The leaders, with the exception of the 
Communists, are for the most part men of standing, who seek an 
improved position for the Chinese, but are far from any revolu- 
tionary aspirations. The problem confronting the governments of 
Malaysia, as it has evolved to date, is not one of suppressing revolu- 
tion, but of safeguarding the future, and of attempting to build up 
a large and stable body of Chinese who feel their destinies linked 
with Malaysia and not with China. In a swiftly changing East, these 
are problems which will not be easy of solution. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO GENERAL STRIKE 


Paut S. TAYLor 


I, MID-JULY, approximately 100,000 trade unionists of the 
San Francisco Bay region staged for four days the most extensive 
general strike ever to occur in the United States. To students of 
international relations in the Pacific area, this casts California labor 
in a somewhat unfamiliar role. The agitation against Chinese im- 
migration in the ’seventies, which gained power when Chinese rose 
to be employers competing against American employers; the cries 
against the incoming Japanese, who offered stiff competition to both 
laborers and farmers; the efforts to ban immigration of Mexicans 
and Filipinos—these are the activities for which organized labor 
on the American Pacific Coast, and especially in California, is best 
known over the rim of the Pacific. 

But this general strike, too, is linked closely with the traditions of 
California labor. For the original and enduring issue in the long- 
shoremen’s strike, out of which the general strike developed, has also 
been the central issue in the major labor conflicts of San Francisco 
for nearly half a century, many of which, like the present one, have 
centered about the waterfront. On May 9, 1934, the longshoremen 
of San Francisco and other Pacific Coast ports went on strike. 
Various demands were made, but the principal issue in San Fran- 
cisco, which was the main focus of the conflict, was whether or not 
“control of the hiring hall” should be transferred from the Water- 
front Employers’ Union to the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (I. L. A.), affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
This same issue was at stake in the first conflict between another 
maritime union and the first shipowner’s association in San Fran- 
cisco. 

As early as 1886 the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast 
had established a hiring hall to break union control. The men 
struck, proposed joint control of the shipping office, were refused, 
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and then defeated. Not until a subsequent “guerrilla” strike suc- 
ceeded was the union able to establish in 1891 a union-controlled 
hiring hall in place of that operated by the shipowners. 

In 1893 the Merchants’ and Employers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco took up the fight for the Shipowners’ Association, who there- 
upon again set up their own shipping office, with “grade books” 
replacing union cards as evidence of employability. The instruc- 
tions showed the purpose: “One rule agents must observe strictly: 
a sailor owning one of these books must have the first chance for 
a job. Great attention must be paid to these books as we depend 
upon this system to prevent the union from again obtaining con- 
trol of the affairs of the shipping of this coast, if ever men become 
scarce.” With the aid of the Merchants’ and Employers’ Association 
the shipowners won. But in the course of a few years the pendulum 
swung; the Sailors’ Union regained control of hiring, and held it 
until 1921. After a bitter struggle in that year the owners again 
assumed the control which they have held ever since. 

In 1901, one of the historic labor conflicts of San Francisco was 
waged on the waterfront. Again the control of employment was at 
stake. The San Francisco Labor Council had declared: “The recog- 
nition of the union by the employer to the extent of entering into 
agreements to employ none but members of the union is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent continual misunderstanding and fric- 
tion.” The Employers’ Association, on the other hand, held that 
although questions of wages and hours might be arbitrated or 
arranged by conference, the employer must maintain the right to 
employ and discharge whom he will. In the Labor Council a gen- 
eral strike was advocated, but rejected. The City Front Federation, 
including maritime unions and teamsters, bore the brunt of the 
conflict by striking to the number of between 16,000 and 20,000 
men. It was supported by sympathetic walk-outs in other San Fran- 
cisco Bay cities. The tie-up was effective, reaching not only industrial 
shippers, but farmers as well, who could not market their produce. 
When the strike finally ended, the union had failed to gain the 
“union shop,” but they felt that at least they had forestalled an 
attempt of the Employers’ Association to disrupt their organizations. 

In 1906 and again in 1916 waterfront conflicts occurred in which, 
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as before and since, the control of employment was a major issue. 
In 1906 the United Shipping and Transportation Association was 
formed “for the purpose of establishing open-shop conditions on 
the waterfront of San Francisco,” but its aim was not achieved. 
In 1916 the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce declared that it 
“favors the open shop and insists upon the right to employ union 
men or non-union in whole or in part, as the parties involved 
may elect.” Nevertheless, in the settlement of the longshoremen’s 
strike of that year, union control of employment was recognized. 
Three years later, however, when the longshoremen struck again, 
they lost completely their control over employment, and their 
organization—the Riggers and Stevedores, the oldest existing labor 
union in San Francisco—was consigned to a lingering death. 

Curiously, the rout of the Riggers and Stevedores took place when 
a group of foremen, with the allegiance of many of the longshore- 
men, set up a new union known as the Longshoremen’s Association 
of San Francisco. The new union promptly obtained “recognition” 
by the Waterfront Employers’ Union, which included a preferential 
“union shop” agreement! Thus a right wing “dual union,” i.e., a 
second union asserting jurisdiction over an occupation in which 
another union already existed, had been set up, and “union control” 
of employment granted; but the union itself was under the dom- 
ination of the employers, who hired through their own hall or 
on the docks. As the years went on both employers and union paid 
less and less attention to whether longshore workers actually car- 
ried the card of the union which the employers had “recognized”; 
the “union control” of employment had form, but little substance, 
once the old Riggers and Stevedores Union was broken. It was to 
restore control of employment to the longshoremen, organized into 
an independent trade union, that the International Longshoremen’s 
Association began to build up a new unit of their organization in 
1933. Out of this effort arose the strike which began on May 9, 
1934, and developed into the general strike. 


Hone course of the strike can be described briefly. When the 

longshoremen went out, the unions of men aboard ship, both 

licensed and unlicensed, called sympathetic strikes. Four days after 
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the longshoremen quit, the Teamster’s Union, comprising the 
truck drivers, instructed its members not to haul from the docks 
any “hot freight”—that is, freight unloaded from ships by strike. 
breakers; the drivers continued, however, to haul freight from the 
warehouses if the employers could get it to that point. This the 
employers did by means of the State-owned Belt Line Railroad, 
which operates between the piers and the warehouses. Strike- 
breakers housed on vessels in the bay loaded the freight onto the 
Belt Line cars, and warehousemen unloaded them. In order to stop 
this movement of goods, the longshoremen then proceeded to 
organize the warehousemen into a union which refused to handle 
the freight loaded by strikebreakers. Vigorous and even violent 
picketing methods, and thorough follow-up of the movement of 
“hot freight,” reduced to a trickle the flow of goods through the 
port. The docks became choked, the ships could not unload, the 
bay filled with vessels lying at anchor. 

At this juncture, the waterfront employers, like the men, sought 
to broaden the base of their support. An appeal was made by the 
Chamber of Commerce to the Industrial Association of San Fran- 
cisco, which is supported by the principal industrial, financial, and 
business interests of the city, and which since its foundation has 
sponsored the “open shop” under the title of the “American Plan.” 
The Industrial Association took up the gage of battle for the hard- 
pressed waterfront employers and announced that it would “open 
the port”: “We are, therefore, commencing operations to restore the 
streets of San Francisco to its citizens, confident that the Police 
Department will afford full protection for the full use thereof by 
unarmed drivers.” 

“Opening the port,” with the aid of a corporation organized for 
that purpose, and supplied with trucks, a speed boat, and a ware- 
house, promptly brought on a widespread “battle” between massed 
strikers and far-flung and well armed lines of police. On July 5, 
two men were killed and a large number, including principally 
workers, but also police and bystanders, were wounded. In the 
bitterness of the struggle, Belt Line rolling stock was interfered 
with and crews intimidated. Strike leaders allowed themselves to 
be outmanoeuvered before the public by refusing to tell the Gov- 
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The San Francisco General Strike 


ernor that the Belt Line would not be interfered with. The press 
promptly announced that the strikers were defying the State of 
California and the Governor declared that “violence on State prop- 
erty will not be tolerated. . . .” The National Guard was immedi- 
ately ordered to the waterfront, and under its guns, and those of 
the police beyond them, the trucks of the Industrial Association 
began to haul cargo from the piers. 

The longshoremen then conceded the ineffectiveness of their 
tactics against troops, and like the waterfront employers before 
them, appealed for help. The “battle” with the police and the 
calling out of troops inflamed passions; the movement of freight 
presaged loss of a dramatic strike which had come to symbolize 
the struggle of all labor for full recognition of the principie of col- 
lective bargaining, including the “union shop.” The setting was 
laid for a general strike. Hardly waiting for preparation, it was begun 
on July 16 in San Francisco and spread the next day to the cities 
of the East Bay. Commencing with tightened lines, control was 


| steadily relaxed as first the carmen on municipal street railways were 


authorized to resume work, then food and gasoline trucks to move 
without restrictions. 

The general strike ran its course in four days, when the general 
strike committee recommended arbitration of all points, including 
control of the hiring halls, between all of the maritime unions 
originally on strike and their employers, and called off the strike. 
The teamsters returned to work the next day, and the maritime 
unions followed suit shortly thereafter, the longshoremen yielding 
with the greatest reluctance, and after the employers had agreed 


to full arbitration with all unions. 


The end of the strike marks defeat of the demands of the 
longshoremen for full control of employment. At the same time, 


* material gains were achieved by the strikers, the full measure of 


which cannot be known until the decisions of the arbitration board 
are made. But the present phase of the perennial struggle for power 
between employers and employees is different in other respects as 
well from the phase concluded in 1893 with the defeat of the sea- 
men and establishment of owner-controlled shipping offices. After 
the earlier struggle the employers’ association announced that: 
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The Manufacturers’ and Employers’ Association can look with com. 
placency upon its work during the last two years. One after another the 
unions have been taught a salutary lesson until out of the horde of unions 
only one or two are left of any strength. This Association has taken 
hold of the ship-owners struggle and it is only a question of time when 
the Sailors’ Union will have gone the way of the rest. It is of most 
vital importance that this good work should go on. Trade unionism 
among workmen is like tares in the field of wheat. The word and the 
act should be placed among the things prohibited by law. 


In 1934, on the contrary, the Industrial Association and the water- 
front employers under its guidance acceded at the close of the 
strike to the position of the general strike committee and the appeal 
of the National Longshore Board of Mediation that all points in 
dispute be arbitrated with all unions, with the important exception 
that they will not recognize existing A. F. of L. unions of men 
aboard ship unless these win a supervised election which the ship- 
owners now seek to carry for “company unions.” No disposition 
was evinced to press power to the bitter end as in 1893, even had 
they held it. This does not mean, of course, that the employers are 
now ready to yield “control,” even in the form of the preferential 
“union shop.” They guard control as jealously as ever, but their 
tactics are different. 


—: the most significant change in industrial relations since 
1893 lies in the triangular relations of employers, conservative 
labor leaders, and communist or other “radical” leaders, which the 
waterfront and general strikes have brought to a focus. For the 
“radicals” were not an important factor in early struggles, even 
though shipowners’ agents denounced the union as an “anarchistic 
society.” 

The “radical” tactics in the waterfront strikes were developed 
simultaneously along two lines: (1) “boring from within” the con- 
servative I. L. A. in order to gain leadership of the strike; (2) 
introduction of a “dual union,” known as the Marine Workers’ 
Industrial Union, aiming to enroll all maritime workers in a 
single industrial union under communist auspices. The first tactic 
met with considerable success, the second with very little. A Joint 
Marine Strike Committee, well weighted with left-wing tendencies, 
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was established, and the influence with the strikers of one after 
another of the conservative leaders of the I. L. A., local, coast, and 
national, was negatived. The tentative settlements which these 
officers negotiated and sponsored were successively rejected. 

But when the Joint Strike Committee carried its case to the 
unions of San Francisco, the left-wing influence was soon smothered. 
The general strike was called, but its conduct was in the hands 
of conservative leaders who rapidly manoeuvered the entire situa- 
tion to a peaceful conclusion, seeking to gain the ends which 
they thought attainable by the trade union methods of negotiation 
and arbitration rather than by the pressure of wider and more 
intense mass action. 

The conservatives, then, remain in control of the trade unions 
with some gains to their credit. The left-wing leaders have helped 
to stage an effective strike, and have attracted much attention. The 
employers have not yielded control of employment. And the pas- 
sions of the public, aroused by vigorous “playing up” of the “red 
menace” in newspapers and elsewhere in order to defeat the 
strikers, are now (July) developing into a demand for suppression 
of “radicals” by any method. As the industrial conflict reached its 
peak and went to its conclusion, the community—employers, farm- 
ers, veterans, trade unionists, officials, middle class persons, anybody 
—started upon the pursuit in full cry. They formed vigilante com- 
mittees, breaking up communist meeting halls, threatening “radi- 
cals” in public, in their homes, and even in an East Bay church, 
and patrolling bay cities with groups of men armed with guns 
and pickhandles. 

With the campaign started against the “reds,” the activities of 
urban and rural anti-labor groups synchronized. The old criminal 
syndicalism laws were invoked, notably against leaders of past 
or impending agricultural labor strikes; they can be made to func- 
tion most effectively when the public is in a state of fear. The 
vigilantes have participated in an hysterical breaking down of law 
and order, as maintained by constitutional methods, such as Cali- 
fornia has not witnessed since the War. Regarding the general strike 
as a challenge to existing authority, they have professed to feel that 
they were defending the United States Government—which surely 
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is in no immediate danger—from a menace of violent overthrow: 
in immediate effect, they assisted in the defeat of organized labor— 
even “legitimate” labor—by methods which were largely illegal, 

In the past, then, labor unions and employers of California have 
each at times lost and won “control of hiring,” the “union” or the 
“open” shop. For the issue is not one of principle or abstract justice, 
which the community can recognize clearly; it is one largely of 
bargaining power, which shifts back and forth. The parties are 
now more or less in balance, leaving the issue to arbitration on 
the heels of the strike. But in its wake, the historic protests against 
Oriental immigrants on the Pacific Coast, and other claims and 
recriminations out of which has developed the contemporary Pacific 
Coast antagonism between labor and its employers, cannot be heard 
for the cries of agitated citizens of all walks of life on the trail of 
the “reds.” The general strike, arising out of a very old issue, has 
helped to usher labor relations in California into a new phase. 
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THE AMERICAN WHEAT PROGRAM* 


Persta CAMPBELL 


ye American wheat program has to be considered in the 
settings both of the national and the international wheat situation. 
After the depression began in 1929, world agricultural prices, unless 
specially protected, tended to fall faster and farther than the general 
wholesale price level. Despite this tendency there was comparatively 
little contraction in the volume of agricultural production, in contrast 
to the situation in the secondary industries, and stocks of non- 
perishable and semi-perishable agricultural commodities piled up 
and in themselves became a depressing influence on prices. Speak- 
ing generally, prices of agricultural export products fell below the 
general agricultural average and wheat prices below the average 
of the export group. 

Of all agricultural products entering world trade, wheat is the 
most widely produced. The total world income from wheat is prob- 
ably less than that for dairy products, but wheat is more important 
in world trade. The total value of the world cotton trade exceeds 
that of wheat, but the area under cotton is more localized. A large 
part of the wheat trade is highly organized through speculative 
exchanges in which the general public is interested and this 
gives an added significance to the wheat situation. The wheat indus- 
try is a foundation stone of defense in post-War Europe, and of 
settlement in the newer overseas countries, some of which also 
depend partly on their wheat exports to maintain their international 
credit standing. It is not surprising, therefore, that since the depres- 
sion, in all major wheat producing countr:es whether on an import 
| or export basis, wheat farmers have sought and received govern- 
ment aid in some form, either as part of a general agricultural relief 
program or as special relief to them as wheat growers. 


* This article was written at the beginning of July, so that it does not take any 
account of developments since then.—Ep. 
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In European countries which are or have been until recently on 
an import basis, domestic wheat growers have been protected by 
various restrictions on imports and in some countries they have ie 
received a bounty as a direct stimulus to stable or increased produc. 
tion, mainly for military reasons. The problem of relief is different 
in exporting countries and the relief programs vary considerably, 
In Canada the dominion and provincial governments have sup- 
ported the banks which helped the wheat pools hold supplies of 
the market and lately the Dominion Government has been operating 
directly on the Winnipeg exchange in a price stabilization program. 
In Australia the federal government has been paying a straight 
bounty to growers. In Argentina the Government has recently estab- 
lished a purchasing agency which buys wheat from farmers at 
“fair” price and sells it to exporters for what it can get on the world 
market, an operation that used to be condemned as dumping but 
is now so prevalent in open or disguised form that it goes almost 
without comment. 

The wheat program in the United States is more experimental 
than in the other overseas wheat producing countries. In 1930-32 
the Federal Farm Board tried to check the fall in agricultural prices, 
particularly of wheat and cotton, by price stabilization operations 
that led to the accumulation of huge stocks and gave no one any 
satisfaction. During this period the Board became convinced that 
the only permanent solution of the American wheat problem was 
to reduce production. This became a settled conviction among 
economists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The argument 
on which this was based is briefly as follows: 

The abnormal increase in world wheat stocks which had been 
accumulating since the bumper world harvest of 1928-29 was not 
merely a depression phenomenon, but the result of an overexpansion 
in wheat growing from a long-term point of view. Since the immedi- 
ate pre-War years there had been an increase in world wheat pro- 
duction of about 20 per cent, most of which was in the overseas wheat 
exporting countries: the U. S. A., Canada, Argentina and Australia 
Most of this overseas development took place during the World 
War when production in Europe, including Russia, was cut down. 
In the post-War decade the new level of production was fairly well 
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maintained in the U. S. A., where the opening up of new areas in 
the Great Plains region compensated for contraction of acreage in 
the eastern states; and it was continuously raised in Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia chiefly by the cultivation of new varieties of 
wheat under a dry-farming technique with the use of mechanical 
power. Meanwhile Europe was busy restoring its pre-War position. 
France, Germany and Italy especially took active measures to en- 
courage their farmers to increase wheat production, and by 1928-32 
wheat production in Western Europe was about at pre-War levels 
(750 million bushels) partly because of some recovery in acreage, 
partly because of increased yields per acre. During the same period 
the exporting countries of Central and Eastern Europe, mainly in 
the Danubian areas, had regained their pre-War acreage and pro- 
duction (about 320 million bushels); and Soviet Russia was de- 
veloping an expansion policy. 

The economists of the Department of Agriculture argued that 
demand had not kept pace with supply. Demand, they pointed out,’ 
signifies the amount of a commodity that will be taken off the mar- 
ket at a particular price. Lower the price and more wheat will be 
consumed, or diverted to feed and other uses; and improvements 
in technique may make it possible to lower price without affecting 
profits. But the loss of purchasing power in the last few years has 
probably affected wheat consumption less than that of most com- 
modities, except in so far as artificial restraints have been imposed 
upon it in Europe. Remove these restraints and some expansion in 
the shrunken world wheat trade could be expected. Moreover, as 
world population grows, or at least as the wheat-eating population 
grows, if it does grow appreciably, demand will increase. And there 
is always the possibility of a harvest failure. But from the long- 
term point of view, wheat production is in excess of requirements, 
and will have to be reduced before the wheat industry can get back 
on to a paying basis. 

With a view to spreading this reduction among all wheat produc- 
ing countries, or at least among the chief overseas wheat exporting 
countries, instead of concentrating it upon its own farmers, the 


1 Agricultural Adjustment: Report of the Administration of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, May 1933-February 1934. 
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American government was mainly responsible for the world wheat 
conference which met at intervals during May-August, 1933, to dis. 
cuss ways of improving the world wheat situation. The American 
representatives urged reduction, an idea that was at first particularly 
displeasing to the representatives of Australia, which depends largely 
on an extension of its wheat area for its land settlement policy; but 
they were brought into line by a threat that if no agreement were 
reached the American wheat stocks might be thrown on the mar. 
ket. The outcome was a two-year world wheat agreement which was 
signed by all the important wheat exporting and wheat importing 
countries on August 25, 1933. Soviet Russia signed this agreement, 
but without committing itself, at the time, to a particular program. 

The main part of the agreement related to the overseas wheat 
exporting countries, which agreed to allocate among themselves the 
international wheat trade for 1933-34, after making some provision 
for European exporters. For 1934-35 they agreed to limit their exports 
to maximum figures, “15 per cent less in the case of each country 
than the average turnout on average acreage sown during the period 
1931-33 inclusive, after deducting the normal domestic requirements”; 
if the “effective world demand” for wheat in 1934-35 is greater than 
the new crop available for export under this agreement, the differ. 
ence is to be made up from the surplus stocks in Canada and the 
U.S. A. This restriction of exports on a basis of total production in 
1931-33, not of total exports, gave a better position to the U. S. A. 
for during the given period the contraction in American exports to a 
negligible quantity was relatively greater than the small contraction 
in its production. The U. S. A. and Canadat undertook an actual 
15 per cent reduction in acreage; Australia and Argentina only com- 
mitted themselves not to pile up stocks behind their export quotas 
(which would tend to weaken the quota system) but to divert any 
surplus to other uses. A world wheat commission was established 
to develop this agreement for’ the future. The present status of the 
agreement is uncertain, due mainly to the non-cooperating attitude 


+ The question whether Canada is or is not definitely committed, by the London 
Wheat Agreement, to a reduction of wheat acreage (as against other methods of 
reducing the export of wheat) is a subject of controversy in Canada itself.—Ep. 
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of Russia and to the fact that in 1933-34 the Argentine exported 
wheat in excess of its quota. 

This agreement to spread the burden of reduced production, even 
if maintained, is of doubtful benefit to the American wheat farmers, 
for under present circumstances it seems they cannot compete in 
the international markets. Since the World War there has been a 
fairly steady decline in American wheat exports both absolutely and 
relatively to the total world wheat trade. In 1930-31 when the Fed- 
eral Farm Board held American wheat prices above world prices 
by its stabilization operations, the American export business in wheat 
and flour practically stopped. Even after the stabilization corporation 
ceased operations American wheat prices continued above 20 to 25 
cents above Liverpool, despite the huge stocks in private hands, and 
this differential was more or less maintained until June, when a 
disproportionate drop in American prices from the high Spring level 
reduced it by several cents. It is easy to understand why American 
representatives on the world wheat commission are urgent that 
measures should be taken to increase the world wheat price.? The 
handicap of price differentials is, of course, minimized by any de- 
preciation in the dollar on the foreign exchanges. But even if the 
world price should rise to parity with the American price (that is, 
the American price plus costs of transportation), the American trade 
would still be at a special disadvantage compare j with its main over- 
seas competitors, because Canada and Australia have a preferential 
position in the important British market. The Argentine overcomes 
this disadvantage partly by an open dumping operation which the 
United States is not likely to undertake on an extensive scale, though 
it has been dumping a small quantity from the North Pacific coast.* 


* Actually since 1932, when the British preferential tariff went into effect, the 
only free international market for wheat to establish a world price is Rotterdam. 

* The North Pacific Export Emergency Association was formed under a marketing 
agreement between the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and producers, millers 
and exporters in the North Pacific wheat states, to purchase a total of about 30 
million bushels of local wheat and flour at domestic prices and sell it at world 
prices to prevent it from being thrown on the southern and eastern domestic 
markets. This North Pacific wheat is a white wheat comparable to Australian wheat 
and usually destined for foreign trade. Export sales have totalled about 25 million 
bushels. The differential of about 23 cents a bushel between the domestic and export 
price is paid by the government, from the processing tax. 
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Some revival in the American wheat export trade might follow an 
extension of government credit, as in the case of the recent loan of 
ten million dollars made to China to buy American wheat; but 
American opinion is still very hesitant about again bolstering up 
foreign trade with loans as it did to its heavy cost in the post-War 
decade. There is a prospect of some revival through reciprocal tariff 
agreements. But despite these various efforts to find a market abroad 
for American wheat, there seems to be a consensus of opinion in 
the Administration that a permanent reduction in American wheat 
acreage towards a domestic market basis, that is, from 15 to 20 per 
cent, is an economic necessity. This element of anticipated perma- 
nence in the wheat reduction program gives it a special interest and 
distinguishes it from the cotton reduction program which is gen. 
erally considered of an emergency character, and will probably come 
to an end with a recovery in the general domestic situation. The 
wheat problem has developed mainly out of a loss in foreign mar- 
kets; but speaking generally the volume of cotton exports has been 
maintained at the pre-War level, the accumulation of stocks being 
due primarily to a falling off in domestic consumption. 

The American wheat program is being carried out under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 1933. These pro- 
visions, which apply generally to all basic agricultural commodities, 
can best be understood when put back in the setting in which they 
were drafted. The average returns to farmers for their products had 
declined about two-thirds since 1929. All commodities were affected, 
but the major export commodities more than others. Returns from 
cotton and wheat had fallen about 80 per cent. Half the farms were 
mortgaged—more than half in the central and northwest areas— 
and farmers were faced with the prospect of widespread foreclosures. 
By the time President Roosevelt took office in March, 1933, they 
had developed a rebellious mood. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was part of the emergency relief program passed in March- 
May, 1933. It is to be terminated by the President when he con- 
siders the emergency over, not as in the case of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, after a period of two years. It gave the 
President extraordinary powers to deal with any situation that might 
develop out of the uncertainties of domestic and foreign affairs. The 
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main part of the original bill, as prepared by the Administration, 
empowered the President to increase prices of basic farm commodi- 
ties by adjusting production to demand, or by making agreements 
with processors and dealers; but under pressure from a Congress 
skeptical of such experimental vagaries, provisions for refinanc- 
ing farm mortgages and making cheaper credit available to farmers 
were first added, and then provisions for cheapening the dollar. 

The main objective of the original administration measure was 
declared to be an increase in the ratio of farm prices to the prices 
farmers pay for the things they need, to the ratio that obtained in 
1909-14. The interesting idea behind this “ratio price” is that of 
balanced groups in the national economy. “What we want,” the 
Secretary of Agriculture says, “is a state of balance between agri- 
culture, labor and business which will permit us all to engage in an 
ever-ascending spiral.” The “just” or “fair” ratio was that which 
obtained in the immediate pre-War years, though there seems no 
good reason why this ratio should have been selected except that 
“pre-War” is now synonymous with “normal,” and the pre-War ratio 
was, historically speaking, favorable to agriculture. 

The ratio-price objective was to be attained primarily by the 
“adjustment of agricultural production to demand,” though provision 
was also made for an increase in farm prices by agreements between 
the government and processors or dealers—a provision that caused 
much debate, on the ground that it was in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The provision for adjustment of production is the more 
important for the major crops. “Adjustment” in the U. S. A. has 
come to be synonymous with “reduction.” 

Under the Act the farmer is to be financially compensated for 
cooperating with the government in a reduction program. This pro- 
vision is the result of experience. During its stabilization price opera- 
tions in wheat and cotton in 1930-31, the Federal Farm Board came 
to the conclusion that it would not be justified in continuing to hold 
large supplies off the market unless the farmers cooperated by reduc- 
ing acreage. Campaigns were organized to induce wheat and cotton 
farmers to make a voluntary cut in acreage, in the conviction that a 
smaller supply would lead to rising prices and a larger total return 
for themselves. But in its second annual report the Board admitted 
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that “the experience with these attempts to secure definite percentage 
reductions in acreage indicates that farmers are apparently not yet 
ready to follow advice when administered in this form. Many farm. 
ers hold a theory that their neighbors are likely to increase their 
acreage whenever general advice is given to reduce, with a view 
to cashing in on the higher prices that may be in prospect. As long 
as farmers hold to such ideas little progress can be expected along 
these lines.” Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act the farmer who 
cooperates with the government is to receive an interim compen- 
sation while prices are rising to the ratio point, in the form of a direct 
addition to his income sufficient to bring his total receipts for his 
product, or rather that part of it calculated to be required for do- 
mestic consumption up to that point. The non-cooperator gets the 
increased prices for his total supply but no benefit payments. 

Funds for these additional payments are to be raised by a tax, 
in effect an excise tax, on the first processing of a commodity for 
domestic consumption, provision being made for a rebate on exports. 
The raising of the tax at the processing point not only facilitates 
collection, but leaves undifferentiated the wholesale price for raw 
commodities, whether destined for domestic or foreign markets. The 
idea of the administration was that the tax would be absorbed in 
the distributive process or passed on to the consumer in higher 
retail prices, though there were some threats, especially among the 
hog processors, that it would be passed back to the farmers in lower 
farm prices. 

There has been surprisingly little effective opposition to the proces- 
sing taxes that have been imposed, except from the processors of 
hogs, though they involve the transfer of hundreds of millions 
of dollars from distributors or consumers back to the farmers. This 
is partly due to the widespread belief that increased purchasing 
power among farmers will start up a general revival in business; 
also to a recognition of the immediate political necessity of getting 
money out into the farming districts. Moreover, the increased cost 
per unit to the consumer has not been large—for example an increase 
of 1 cent on a 10-cent loaf of bread. In a recent statement before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee, Secretary Wallace said he had “con- 
vincing proof that processors have had little difficulty in passing 
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the higher costs of commodities on to consumers with either slight 
or no effect upon farm prices or consumption.” The tax provides 
a continuous source of revenue for the experiment in production 
control, which is more satisfactory from an administrative point of 
view than a lump sum appropriation, like that made to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

The Act also provides for a compensating tax on imports of basic 
agricultural commodities to protect the rising domestic price level. 
The Agricultural Administration Act was passed on May 12, 1933, 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration (the A. A. A.) 
was hurriedly organized as a part of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It had an original appropriation of one hundred million dol- 
lars from the Treasury with which to operate, and a second hun- 
dred million was made available in June. Under the Act the Secretary 
of Agriculture has extraordinary discretionary powers to develop a 
practical program for each basic commodity according to its peculiar 
and changing circumstances. The opening campaign was in the cot- 
ton belt. It was a whirlwind campaign to get plowed under about 
10 million acres of growing cotton, about 30 per cent of the total, 
to facilitate the movement into consumption of a depressing carry- 
over of nearly three times normal size. The method used was to 
invite farmers to “offer up acreage to the cause” in return for benefit 
payments per acre plowed under. To finance this a tax was put on 
the first processing of cotton for domestic consumption. Meanwhile 
a different program was being worked out for wheat. 

The Act was passed too late to affect the 1933 spring wheat plant- 
ing, and a widespread drought made it unnecessary or undesirable to 
plow under part of the standing crop, though excess stocks were 
still piled up on the farms and in country and terminal elevators. 
This made it possible to plan more carefully for wheat than for 
cotton. In the United States there are two predominantly one-crop 
wheat areas, the Spring wheat and the Winter wheat areas out in 
the Great Plains region, but wheat is widely grown as a rotation 
crop throughout the temperate parts of the country. The wheat farm. 
ers are on the whole intelligent and their social conditions uniform, 
and they are more familiar with the working of democratic insti- 
tutions than the mass of cotton farmers, most of whom are poor 
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white or Negro tenants. During the summer of 1933 a national wheat 
advisory committee representative of the different regions was 
organized, and representatives of farmers’ organizations and the 
wheat trade were in consultation with the A. A. A. which already 
had before it for its guidance a definite plan of wheat production 
control, the product of many academic minds working over a series 
of years—in fact, the major provisions of the original administration 
measure were based on this plan, usually spoken of as the domestic 
allotment plan. 

The A. A. A. postponed action on the wheat program for some 
time in the hope of an early agreement at the World Wheat Con- 
ference which would enable them to make a definite proposal to 
the wheat farmers, but there was tremendous pressure during the 
Summer (1933) to get money out into the wheat country and it was 
necessary to have the campaign under way before the fall planting. 
It was decided, therefore, to sign up farmers to reduce their acreage 
for the 1934 and 1935 crops by an amount not exceeding 20 per cent 
of their average seedings in the three years 1930-32. In return they 
were to receive a benefit payment of 28 cents per bushel on that 
portion of their crop required for domestic human consumption 
(about 54 per cent of the total production): at the existing level 
of prices 28 cents per bushel was the amount calculated to bring the 
income from this portion of their crop up to the ratio point, and 
this sum was fixed for the crop year, irrespective of subsequent 
fluctuations in price relations. Part of the benefit was to be paid 
as an advance in the fall, after the contracts were signed, and the 
rest when planting was finished. The land taken out of wheat was 
not to be put to other commercial crops. A processing tax of 30 
cents a bushel was put on flour for domestic consumption, to raise 
the necessary funds. 

For the preliminary educational campaign in the country the 
A. A. A. made use of the agricultural extension service, an organi- 
zation under the control of the state agricultural college in each 
state and financed partly by federal funds, which maintains a 
county agricultural agent in all important agricultural counties. The 
radio, the press and all other useful educational agencies were also 
brought into service. County meetings were held to establish county 
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production control associations to take over the local administration 
of the program, with the help of local committees. 

A difficult statistical problem soon emerged from the campaign. 
An essential part of the wheat program, as distinct from the cotton 
program, was the fixing of a definite acreage quota for each cooper- 
ating farmer on the basis of his acreage in 1930-32. The estimates of 
base acreage by the farmers themselves had not only to satisfy critical 
neighbors but also to tally by counties and states with the pro- 
duction estimates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which 
has had a highly developed crop-estimating service for many years. 
The Department estimated acreage totals by states and counties and 
left to the newly established county wheat production control associa- 
tions the determination of quotas for individual farms. More than 
a half-million farmers were represented by these county associations, 
totalling about 1450, the successful functioning of which in the con- 
trol program is regarded as highly important by the A. A. A. 
Before the preliminary work of completing the contracts was over, 
the World Wheat Conference had reached its agreement, which 
bound the U. S. A. to reduce its wheat acreage in 1934 by 15 per 
cent, and contracting farmers were thereupon asked to reduce their 
acreage by this definite amount. 

Out of a total of about 1,200,000 wheat producers in the country, 
over 550,000 signed contracts covering about 77 per cent of the total 
wheat acreage in 1930-32. Part of this represented winter wheat acre- 
age, planted last fall, and part spring wheat. Farmers who con- 
tracted to reduce their winter wheat acreage 15 per cent actually 
reduced it on the average about 11.5 per cent. Some non-cooperating 
farmers increased their acreage, and the total reduction in winter 
wheat acreage was about 7.2 per cent. For a time it seemed that 
the U. S. A. would be considerably short of the 15 per cent reduction 
undertaken in the world wheat agreement, unless the spring wheat 
acreage were reduced by a much higher percentage. The sign-up 
campaign was reopened and the Secretary of Agriculture promised 
that somehow or other the full reduction would be achieved. Specula- 
tion as to the outcome was ended by a catastrophic drought. Under 
these calamitous circumstances, the chief importance of the pro- 
duction control scheme lay in its insurance features, for the con- 
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tracting farmer got his benefit payments even if his crop failed. 
By May 31, 1934, benefit payments totalling about $68 million had 
been paid out to farmers. The Secretary of Agriculture has just 
announced that the program of a 15 per cent cut in the base-acreage, 
1930-32, will be maintained in 1935, providing the world wheat 
agreement is adhered to by principal producing nations. The benefit 
payments are to be increased from 28 to 29 cents a bushel. 

Before this year’s surplus problem crumbled to dust, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had laid stress on the need for a more “effective 
social discipline,” and “a willingness to modify individual behavior 
for the larger purposes of society,” which he hoped would develop 
through the county and local associations which were already func- 
tioning in the wheat belt. An alternative proposal is compulsory 
cooperation, which has been talked about at different times in 
responsible circles. A bill providing for a compulsory marketing 
quota for cotton passed Congress at its last session, and was allowed 
by an Administration known to be opposed in principle to the idea 
of compulsory control of production. 

The land taken out of wheat under contract with the Govern- 
ment is, except under emergency circumstances, to be left idle or 
put to non-commercial crops or crops and livestock for home use. 
The program for a flat rate reduction in acreage takes no account 
of the requirements of different farming systems or of the false 
economy of équal reductions on efficient and inefficient farms. This 
is not so much a question of idle land as such, for with the new 
idea of leisure seeping through the country, more rest for men and 
land does not seem so shocking as it might have seemed previous'y; 
it is more the question of work, when done, being as efficient as 
possible. Moreover, a flat rate reduction takes no account of the 
different requirements of the domestic and export trades, a matter 
of some importance since the program in effect aims to reduce the 
export surplus. Different types of wheat are grown in different parts 
of the country, some more suited to the foreign market than others. 

Referring recently to the present “patchwork adjustments” in 
the different agricultural industries, the Secretary of Agriculture 
said, “Later on perhaps we will be able to develop a longer term 
plan which will provide for more flexibility on individual farms and 
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leave more opportunity for maintaining well-balanced systems of 
agriculture.” One proposal is that the Government should buy up 
poor or “submarginal” land and transfer its slum population. An 
appropriation of $25 million was made recently to begin “the selec- 
tive retirement of marginal land, not piecemeal, patch by patch, but 
by whole farms, tracts and areas.” But this poor land contributes 
little to the surplus. A new planning division in the A. A. A. has 
now under consideration plans for a basic reorganization of the 
American agricultural industry including wheat farming through 
the county production control associations for different commodi- 
ties which it is hoped will amalgamate into one county association 
for all commodities. 

The possibility of an effective control of agricultural production 
is of great international interest, for on it depend to a large extent 
attempts to organize international markets. For even if these attempts 
are directed only to the fixing of export quotas, clearly their success 
will depend largely on the control of surpluses behind the quota 
barriers. Considerable skepticism as to the possibility of controlling 
wheat production was expressed during the international wheat 


negotiations in London last year. Canada, which is also committed 
to a reduction program, is engaged in working out practical schemes 
to effect it. The American attempt at a planned agricultural economy 
is of special interest, particularly since it involves a planned reduction, 
in contrast to the planned expansion in Russia. 
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LEGISLATION AND ECONOMICS IN CANADA 


STEVEN CARTWRIGHT 


M.. Bennett, the Prime Minister of Canada, can have 
taken little comfort from the fact that, with the close of the last 
session of Parliament on July 3rd, the only visible rewards for his 
efforts were two Liberal landslides in the provincial elections in 
Saskatchewan and Ontario on June 19th, the reverberations of 
which had scarcely died away. The session had provided more posi- 
tive and advanced legislation than any of its predecessors, yet there 
remains little room for doubt that these two elections, despite their 
provincial scope, indicated a definite antipathy to the Federal as 
well as the provincial Conservatives. In the face of this paradox, 
the political signs in Canada are hard to read. 

The Government has refreshingly abandoned the idea that pros- 
perity will return like manna from heaven and there are now on 
the Canadian statute books a series of enactments which definitely 
commit the State to a degree of control of the economic life of the 
country. The more important of these have been the provision for 
a central bank, the Natural Products Marketing Act, farm debt 
adjustment legislation, a program of public works and, finally, the 
appointment of the Parliamentary Committee on Price Spreads and 
Mass Buying. 

The Bank of Canada ostensibly will be the outcome of the re- 
port of the MacMillan Committee on Banking and Currency. In 
so far as a central bank had been advocated by the Liberals and the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (or C.C.F.) and public 
opinion was veering in favor of such a move, the appointment of 
this commission was largely a method of permitting the Conserva- 
tives to introduce the measure without losing face. As a conse- 
quence, the report was devoted essentially to the desirability of a 
central bank rather than to the more important question of its 
form, recommendations for which were only included in an un- 
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signed appendix to the report proper. Founded upon this obscure 
basis, the Bank of Canada Act provides for an institution with 
powers to control the process of rediscounting, previously carried on 
automatically under the Finance Act, and ultimately with the sole 
right of note issue. In spite of Liberal and C.C.F. opposition, the 
$5,000,000 capital of the bank is to be privately held, although there 
is a limitation upon the number of shares held by each individual. 
The Government pleaded the danger of political influence against 
the arguments for public ownership; the opposition claimed that 
there should be a more democratic control of monetary policy. 
Under the circumstances, much will depend upon the constitution 
of the board of directors and operating officers, who, subject to 
government approval, will be elected by the shareholders. If the 
central bank is to be in the hands of the private bankers, little in 
the way of control may be expected. In the first place, the chartered 
banks have been unanimous in opposing it. Secondly, few Canadian 
bankers at present understand the theory and practice of central 
banking; as one journalist described the evidence, regarding the 
institution of a central bank, of a well-known bank manager before 
the MacMillan Commission, “It is not clear whether Mr. —— 
confused the issue, or whether the issue confused Mr. ——.” 

Following upon the London Wheat Agreement, the Natural 
Products Marketing Act was really the highlight of the session and 
provided the curious spectacle of a Conservative Government being 
lauded by its Socialist opponents. Under the Act, a Dominion 
Marketing Board is to be set up at Ottawa, with powers to form 
local marketing boards and to co-operate with similar provincial 
boards. Orders-in-council can provide the right to regulate the 
marketing of any natural product, except minerals. Control of 
quantity, grade and quality of such products, either in inter-pro- 
vincial or export trade, is granted; the board may compensate pro- 
ducers for holding supplies off the market, while licensing pro- 
visions have been included. Hailed as an important step in the 
direction of “national planning,” the bill incurred the opposition 
of the Liberals who viewed it as a dastardly attack upon individual 
rights, while it threw the C.C.F. into a quaint alliance with the 
Government. 
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Farm debt adjustment is to be brought about by the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act and an amendment to the Farm Loan 
Act. The object of the former is to provide simple and inexpensive 
machinery whereby farmers unable to meet their liabilities may 
propose an extension of time or scheme of arrangement to their 
creditors; further, a Board of Review, specially constituted, may 
formulate a proposal based upon the prospective ability of the 
farmer to pay. The amendment to the Farm Loan Act, which has 
been conspicuous by its failure to date, provides for an extension 
of time on arrears and the writing off of amounts owing on loans. 
The consensus of progressive opinion has been that the Act is 
praiseworthy in intention, but that it fails to go far enough. 

The Parliamentary Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying 
commenced its sittings on February 15th. The child of Mr. Stevens, 
its chairman and the Minister of Trade and Commerce, it started 
apparently as the protest of a discontented Minister, but now, thanks 
to the revelations made before it, amounts to a commitment to 
some form of industrial control. As its efforts outlasted the session, 
the Committee has now been turned into a Royal Commission and 
will continue as such during the parliamentary recess. Substantive 
action cannot come until it has finished its labors, but public 
opinion has been aroused by its findings to an extent which will 
make it impossible—or at least unwise—for the Government to 
avoid the challenge. What form the action will take is another 
question. There will undoubtedly be some tightening up of the 
minimum wage laws which have been callously violated; but as 
these fall under provincial jurisdictions and because of inter-provin- 
cial economic competition, constitutional amendment would be a 
necessary prelude to the effective establishment of common stand- 
ards. It is, however, generally conceded that minimum wage legis- 
lation is not enough. The most probable form of action seems to 
be a re-casting of the anti-combine legislation in order to en- 
courage industry to organize itself and the enforcement of public 
responsibility either through “codes,” talk of which is becoming 
quite fashionable, or through the imposition of an excess profits 
tax, or both. More far-reaching schemes of industrial reorganiza- 
tion are scarcely a likelihood. There is first of all the constitutional 
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difficulty, the provinces possessing jurisdiction over “property and 


ners’ 
oan civil rights” under the British North America Act; secondly, the 
sive Stevens Committee is composed of a large element of congenital 
may “trust-busters” whose views in favor of the time-honored methods of 
heir anti-combine legislation must color the final report. 
may Lastly, mention should be made of the public works program, 
the under which it is proposed to spend $40,000,000 on the construction 
has of various government buildings which have been held up during 
sion the last few years. The amount expended cannot be expected to be 
ans, more than a slight stimulus to recovery; rather it would appear to 
th be simply a pre-election manoeuver, through which customs and 
post offices will sprout like mushrooms in the favored constituencies. 
ying 
ens, = the session has witnessed a series of measures committing 
ted the State to further involvement in the economic life of the coun- 


nks try. Yet they have been introduced by the party of high tariffs and 
of high finance, the party which might be expected to be the last 


to 

ion, to invade the rights of the manufacturer and financier. Public 
and opinion, however, has undoubtedly moved in the direction of con- 
tive trol, partly because of the exigencies of the Canadian situation and 


blic partly because of the undoubted influence of the N.R.A.; President 
Roosevelt has been described as being neither a fascist nor a 


vill 
to socialist but a hypnotist, and it is not insignificant that many of 
her Mr. Roosevelt’s broadcasts reach this country. Secondly, Mr. Bennett 
the is a lawyer and not a political or economic theorist; he adjusts him- 
a self to the case for which he is briefed. Concerning the Marketing 
te. Act, he stated: 
ca “One honorable gentleman has said that this is socialism. . . . If it is 
nd- socialism, then I plead guilty to having been a supporter of it for many 
ag long years. I cannot think that there is anything offensive in calling it 
zis UD sea =i 
socialism, if you like, if you mean that the force and the power of the 
to parliament of Canada is to be utilized to enable those who live within 
en- provincial boundaries and have organized themselves into units to 
slic promote their material efforts, and to get something for the toil they give. 
* You may call it anything you like, but at least it is sound legislation which 
8 § promotes it.” 
fits ' en , 
a His new economic policies therefore have the merit of being 
wl realistic; by the same token they suffer from the defect of being 
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extemporaneous. Nor is it apparent that they have gained Mr. 
Bennett much support. The provincial Conservative parties have 
been virtually annihilated in British Columbia and Saskatchewan; 
in each case Liberal governments are in power and the C.C.F com- 
prises the official Opposition. In Ontario, while the Conservatives 
are at least the official Opposition, their ranks have been decimated 
in what has always been a Tory stronghold. 

On the basis of these results, the Liberals are demanding an im. 
mediate Federal election; the C.C.F. are less anxious as they will 
welcome a chance to put their own organization into better work- 
ing order. Mr. Bennett, for his part, has never bowed unduly to 
public opinion, and it is altogether likely that he will defer the 
election until next year, in the hope that improved business con- 
ditions will shed a rosier light upon his record of administration. 
An election this year would probably return to power the Liberals 
who, in traditional fashion, have made the tariff issue the spear- 
head of their attack, while their conduct during the last session 
has shown a wistful attachment to the departed glories of laissez- 
faire. It may be said, however, that a Federal Liberal victory will 
not follow the provincial ones as night follows the day, despite the 
party cries of “On to Ottawa”; the new provincial Liberal admin- 
istrations, particularly in British Columbia and Nova Scotia, have 
shown more positive intentions than their fellows at Ottawa. 
Furthermofe, if the election takes place in 1935, an improvement 
in business conditions would lend more strength to the Conserva- 
tives, while the continuance of the depression, on the other hand, 
will add power to the C.C.F., who are offering a more fundamental 
reconstruction of the social and economic system than the Liberals 
are willing to put forward. Whatever may be the results and what- 
ever the philosophy of the next Government, it is at least clear that 
it will inherit from Mr. Bennett a legacy of government interference 
in economic life to which it must necessarily adapt itself. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
IN CHINA 


Cart WuitINc BisHop 


N EARLY all the legends and myths dealing with Chinese 
origins have perished. Only a few survive, much euhemerized and ration- 
alized, in the highly artificial “canonical” account of the early period; 
embedded in this we also find, very rarely, a few fragments of genuine 
tradition. The first truly historical writings that have come down to us 
were composed only during the latter half of the last millennium before 
our Era, and do not carry us back continuously beyond the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. For times prior to that they are not only meager but contain 
wide gaps.! Contemporary records finally fail us altogether somewhere 
around the middle of the second millennium B.C. 

Even those works which survive by no means deal with the whole 
of ancient China. The most important of them were all produced in the 
small feudal state of Lu, in southwestern Shantung. Hence the light 
they throw on conditions in other parts of the country is often only 
dim. Especially is this true for the early history of the Yangtze basin, 
long regarded as “barbarian” (i.e., non-Chinese) territory.” 

The information yielded by our literary sources concerning early 
Chinese cultural movements is almost always undesigned and quite in- 
cidental. Doubtless it is all the more trustworthy for this very reason; 
but it must invariably be tested and augmented by the archaeological, 
linguistic, and ethnological material at our disposal. 


1For an appraisal of our primary written sources regarding early China, see L. C. 
Goodrich: “The Canonical Books as Source Material,” Chinese Student Bulletin 
(Columbia University, New York), vol. II, no. 1, Nov., 1928, p. 3. Also Henri Mas- 
pero: La Chine antique, Paris, 1927, Introduction, pp. xii sq. Also Bernhard Karlgren: 
“The Authenticity of Ancient Chinese Texts,” Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
(Ostasiatiska Samlingarna), Bull. no. 1, 1929, pp. 165-183. 

* Mencius, III, i, 4 (12), writing ca. 300 B.C., speaks of a native of the Yangtze 
valley who comes north as “coming to China.” 
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The Beginnings of North and South in China 


ue archaic civilization of China and the division between North and 

South, which goes to the roots of Chinese history, can only be 
rightly understood when viewed as an integral part of the general 
growth of culture in antiquity throughout the North Temperate Zone of 
the Old World. In days before the rise of overseas contacts, beginning 
around the commencement of our Era, there were only two ways of 
advancement open to the peoples of China. One was through spontane- 
ous progress, the other through responses to culture stimuli coming over- 
land, from India on the southwest and by way of Central Asia on the 
northwest. 

Without aid from abroad, civilization could never have developed in 
China at all. For that region was naturally deficient in all the more 
important animals and food-plants whose utilization has alone made 
possible the achievement of a high degree of progress anywhere. The 
horse and the two-humped camel are creatures of the northern steppe 
zone. The sheep and goat are native to the mountainous regions of 
central and western Asia. The ass is of northeast African origin. The 
ox derives from western Asia, but in western and southern China has 
been crossed with Indian strains. From India too the idea of employing 
the water-buffalo appears to have reached the Yangtze basin. The do- 
mestication of the fowl and the cultivation of “wet” or irrigated rice 
both seem to have originated in northeastern India or thereabout. Wheat, 
now so largely grown in northern China, is indigenous to western Asia. 
This list might without difficulty be greatly extended. 

The evidence afforded by archaeological research points to the same 
conclusion. For none of the Chinese Neolithic sites thus far examined 
has ever yielded the remains of any domestic animals other than the 
dog and the pig; while in the earlier period the only cereal grown ap- 
pears to have been millet. 


ogee few traces of very early human occupancy have been found 
in China. The recently discovered “Peking Man” lived at the very 
beginning of the Pleistocene Period, long before any of the existing 
races of mankind had been evolved. Certain Old Stone Age artifacts 
lately come to light in northwestern China resemble forms occurring in 
Europe toward the close of the Glacial Epoch; but there is little or 
nothing to link their makers even remotely with the historical Chinese. 
We have evidence that the southern and coastal portions of China were 
once inhabited by Negritos akin to those still found in the Malay Penin- 
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sula and certain of the East Indian islands. The last remnants of these 
“black dwarfs,” as an old Chinese record calls them,® disappeared dur. 
ing the early centuries of our Era; but unmistakable traces of their 
blood still persist in the present mountain folk of southern and western 
China. 

Among the races which supplanted the Negritos, one appears to form 
the eastern sub-variety of the human type known in the West as the 
Mediterranean race. Individuals resembling southern Europeans occur 
in China today, principally in the extreme west; but they are almost lost 
among masses of another stock, that usually called the southern Mon- 
goloid. 

The latter was clearly not evolved in its present seats, but drifted 
down in a somewhat remote past from those Central Asiatic regions 
in which Mongoloid man in general appears to have been specialized. 
Some at least of this race still living in southern China seem to be 
related in speech to that widespread linguistic group, the Mon-Khmer. 
Today their survivors occupy mountainous enclaves into which they 
have been thrust by other and stronger peoples. 

In times much more recent but still long before the dawn of history, 
the greater part of China proper came to be inhabited by two closely 
related branches of the great Mongoloid race, forming together the 
Sino-T’ai linguistic division. Of these, the former spread mainly over 
the basin of the Yellow River, where their descendants form the domi- 
nant element in the composition of the present-day northern Chinese 
race. The second, the T’ai speakers, whose best known modern represen- 
tatives are the Siamese, once occupied a large part of the middle Yangtze 
valley. That they long remained in a fairly compact group and were 
dispersed rather recently is suggested both by their legends and by the 
remarkable homogeneity displayed by the various T’ai languages in 
spite of their present very widely scattered distribution. 

A third great linguistic stock, distantly related to the Sino-T’ai, is 
that known as the Tibeto-Burman. As the name indicates, the peoples 
composing this stock are found today mainly outside of China proper. 
We have reason to believe, however, that anciently they occupied con- 
siderably more of it than they do now, and certain groups are still 
found in its extreme western portions. Of these the most important are 


* The Liang Shu or “Official History of the Liang Dynasty,” Bk. 54, speaks of black 
dwarfs in the third century A.D. in what is now Anhui province. 

“See, ¢.g., A. C. Haddon: The Races of Man and Their Distribution, Cambridge, 
1924, p. 85; also L. H. Dudley Buxton: The Peoples of Asia, London, 1925, p. 83. 
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The Beginnings of North and South in China 


the Lolo. Among these there exist two very distinct physical types. The 
mass of the people are short and quite indistinguishable from southern 
Mongoloid man in general. The nobles, on the contrary, are tall and 
lanky, with oval, high-featured faces; they are clearly not Mongoloids, 
of any variety. A number of reasons suggest that this type is a relatively 
recent intrusion from the north. 

In addition to the preceding, peoples of still other stocks may have 
survived in parts of China, especially along the seaboard, well into the 
historical period; but for this, the evidence has not yet been seriously 


studied. 


HE earliest culture yet known to have existed in northern China 
f ete Pleistocene times was of a somewhat developed but by no 
means high Neolithic type. Skeletal evidence shows its possessors to have 
been closely akin to the present-day inhabitants.° They were not pastoral 
nomads but partly sedentary planters, living in groups of bee- 
hive-shaped earth lodges excavated in the ground; in summer they 
perhaps occupied huts raised on stilts near their cultivated patches. They 
grew millet and probably various leaf and root crops; to these, rice was 
later added in certain areas. The dog and the pig were, as far as we 
know, their only domestic animals. Hatchets, knives, and hoes were of 
ground and polished stone, and arrow-points were of bone, slate, or 
chert. Perforated bone needles indicate that garments were sewn. 
Whether these were of skins, bark-cloth, or textiles, we cannot tell; but 
textile impressions on fragments of pottery show that weaving was 
known, and certain objects have been interpreted as spindle-whorls. 
These prehistoric Chinese also made a coarse pottery shaped by hand 
and ornamented with string, mat, or cloth impressions or with strips 
of clay marked with the finger. 

Naturally we know little concerning the religious ideas or social 
organization of these Neolithic Chinese. Nothing indicates to what 
extent, if at all, they had developed the institution of chieftainship. It 
seems likely on the whole that they traced descent through mothers; 
and women appear to have played a prominent part in institutional 
activities. Religion was pretty surely animistic, with human sacrifices 
and sex-rites for the promotion of fertility in general. Reverence was 


®See on this Davidson Black: “‘The Human Skeletal Remains from the Sha Kuo 
Tun Cave Deposits in Comparison with those from Yang Shao Ts’un and with Recent 
North China Skeletal Material,” Palaeontologia Sinica, ser. D, vol. I, fasc. 5, Peking, 
1925, p. 98. 
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shown, apparently, by squatting, not by kneeling or prostration as in 
later times. Ancestor worship was probably quite unknown; indeed it 
seems to have played no part in the religion of the Chinese masses until 
long after the beginning of the historical period. 

A kindred culture, fundamentally similar but on the whole more 
backward and barbaric, occupied the basin of the Yangtze. Here the 
population seems to have lived mainly along the river-banks, in villages 
composed in some areas at least of communal long-houses raised on piles, 
as in Borneo today. Navigation played a greater part than in northern 
China, and employed long dugout canoes propelled by paddlers.® In 
war the chief weapon was probably a bamboo-bladed spear; the bow 
and arrow seer to have been little used in the south until much later, 
The few stone implements yet found there resemble on the whole 
northern forms, although with certain exceptions; and the same may 
be said of the pottery. Tattooing and tooth-blackening were common, 
and the hair was worn short. Religion was undoubtedly animistic and 
orgiastic in type; cruel and licentious fertility rites, with human sacri- 
fices and mating-festivals, persisted in southern China long after the 
dawn of history. Head-hunting also was probably practiced there in 
prehistoric times, as it still is in certain peripheral areas. 


fe the close of the Chinese New Stone Age there appeared in 
northwestern China a culture element almost certainly traceable to 
regions much farther west. 

Pottery decorated with painted designs was made in southwestern 
Asia at least as far back as the fifth millennium B.C. At various later 
times similar ware appears in certain neighboring regions of western 
Asia and eastern Europe. About 2600 B.C. or a little earlier there began 
in the western steppe region of the Old World a period of turmoil, per- 
haps occasioned by an increase of aridity. This unrest continued inter- 
mittently for several centuries, and led to great displacements both of 
peoples and of cultures. Among its consequences was the violent dis- 
persal of the painted pottery makers, who were scattered far and wide.’ 

Probably not very long afterward, similar painted ware, in part at 

*The use of the sail appears to have been unknown in Far Eastern waters until 
around the beginning of our Era. Sailing craft are not mentioned in the Chinese 
writings, according to Professor Paul Pelliot, till the third century A.D. (verbal com- 
munication of July 21, 1927). 

* Regarding this dispersion of the painted pottery makers of the Near East, see The 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 1, p. 107; see also Harold Peake and H. J. Fleure: 
The Steppe and the Sown, New Haven, 1928, pp. 41 sq. 
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The Beginnings of North and South in China 


least made on the wheel, appeared in northwestern China—precisely 
at the eastern end of that transcontinental steppe zone traversed by both 
faunal and human migrations in all ages. The Chinese “Painted Pottery” 
culture is so far known to have extended from Chinese Turkistan on 
the west to southern Manchuria on the east. It has been found mainly 
in the loess areas of the upper and middle Yellow River.® Like similar 
regions in Central Europe and elsewhere, these loess lands were free 
from a heavy forest-cover. They therefore made primitive cultivation 
easy and so attracted settlement by Neolithic planting communities. 

In the province of Kansu, in the extreme northwest of China proper, 
several successive stages of this Painted Pottery culture have been dis- 
tinguished. It is there that its decorative designs resemble most closely 
those of western Asia. There too the later phases of the culture display 
a slight but growing knowledge of metal. Of the latter no trace what- 
ever has been found on the Painted Pottery sites farther east, in Honan, 
Shansi, and elsewhere; these are purely Neolithic, and in other respects 
also resemble the earlier Kansu stages.® 

On the plains of northeastern China, in Neolithic culture deposits 
of a generally similar character, a fine lustrous black ware, made on the 
potter’s wheel, has recently come to light. The full significance of this 
is not yet determined; but stratigraphical relations show that in certain 
areas at least the black succeeds the painted pottery. 


l’ Has been suggested that the Painted Pottery culture of China was 
that of her earliest named dynasty, the Hsia.?° It is quite possible and 
even likely that the rise of the latter was ultimately due to those 
disturbances in the steppe region mentioned above. But certain difficulties 
stand in the way of identifying the Hsia people with the painted pottery 
makers save perhaps, as we shall see, in a very partial sense. The Hsias 
themselves have left us no contemporary records or material remains 


*On the extent of the loess lands of northern China, see V. K. Ting: Prof. Granet’s 
“La Civilisation Chinoise,” The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, vol. XV, 
no. 2, July, 1931, p. 268. 

* A series of papers on the Painted Pottery culture of prehistoric China may be found 
in the Palaeontologia Sinica, ser. D., vol. I, Peking, 1923-1925; see also J. G. An- 
dersson: “An Early Chinese Culture,” Bull. Geological Survey of China, no. 5, 
Peking, 1923, pp. 1-68; also Davidson Black: “A Note on the Physical Characters 
of the Prehistoric Kansu Race,” Mems. Geological Survey of China, ser. A, no. 5, 
Peking, 1925, pp. 52-56. 

Regarding this Hsia Dynasty-Painted Pottery equation, see V. K. Ting: “How 
China Acquired Her Civilization,” Symposium of Chinese Culture, Shanghai, 1931, 
pp. 3 and 11. 
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whatsoever. Hence even their very existence has sometimes been doubted, 
This is hardly justifiable. During the first millennium B.C., long after 
the Hsia period, the Chinese feudal principalities were often mentioned 
collectively as “all the Hsias”. Moreover several clans and at least one 
state, that of Ch’i,!! claimed descent from them, while in what is now 
southern Shansi there long remained in use a calendar attributed to 
them. It seems probable that the Hsia people were an actual group, 
with a Bronze Age type of culture, seated in the basin of the lower 
Fén River in southwestern Shansi and ruled over by a line of kings 
which began not earlier than about the 18th or 19th century B.C.!? 

The Painted Pottery culture, on the other hand, had pretty certainly 
already appeared in China some hundreds of years before. We know 
that it extended at least from Chinese Turkistan to Manchuria, over an 
area vastly larger than can possibly be ascribed to the Hsia dominions. 
Moreover, the most highly developed stage of the Chinese Painted Pot- 
tery culture is found in Kansu, far to the west of the ancient China 
proper; in the latter it was, as we have seen, of the earlier, purely Neo- 
lithic type. All in all, it is more likely that the Hsias, instead of being 
identical with the painted pottery makers, were the conquerors of a 
small portion of them, centering around southern Shansi. 

It is significant that legend attributes to the reputed founder of the 
Hsia Dynasty the establishment of inheritance of the royal power in 
the male line. As we kave seen, matrilineal descent probably prevailed 
in China in Neolithic times. Numerous clans of the feudal period traced 
their lineage ultimately not to ancestors but to ancestresses—apparently 
agamic goddesses in the original forms of the myths. Yao, the mythical 
ruler with whose career the Shu Ching or “Classic of History” opens, is 
said to have borne a different clan name from that of his son. Nor did 
the latter succeed his father; instead, the power is represented as passing 
to Shun, the husband of Yao’s two daughters. Following Shun, but not 
of his blood, was Ta Yii, who is said to have founded the Hsia Dynasty, 
with agnatic succession. These and similar statements could scarcely 
have been invented at any later epoch; they can only be genuine recol- 
lections of a time when the old matrilineal system was being replaced 
by one of patriarchal type. 

The Hsia cycle of legends is localized in the middle Yellow River 


™ Ch’i, in the eastern part of the great Chinese plain, is mentioned in “Analects,” 
III, 9, and in the Tso Chuan, IX, 29 (7); both times in connection with the Hsias. 
On this dating see C. W. Bishop: “The Chronology of Ancient China,” JAOS, vol. 


52, no. 3, pp. 243 sq. and passim. 
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valley, and particularly in southwestern Shansi. But by the opening of 
the historical period agnatic succession was in vogue among the gov- 
erning class throughout most of northern China. In some at least of 
the regions inhabited by the Sino-T’ai linguistic group it had become 
the practice that a ruler’s office, after his death, should devolve upon his 
surviving brothers in turn before it passed on to a member of the suc- 
ceeding generation. In the Tibeto-Burman area, on the other hand, 
power seems usually to have descended to the ruler’s youngest son, in 
the form of inheritance known to us as “borough English” or junior 
right. The older sons of chieftains, as they grew up, went out into the 
wilderness, accompanied by bands of followers, to found settlements 
of their own. Both forms of succession survived in certain parts of 
China proper far down into historical times, and they still occur in 
various peripheral areas. 

In addition to this radical change in social organization, Chinese 
legendary lore ascribes to the period of Ta Yii and his immediate prede- 
cessors the introduction of several cultural elements, new in China but 
known very much earlier in western Asia. Among these were the 
domestication of animals; the use of wheeled vehicles; the knowledge of 
bronze (or perhaps copper); the practice of water-control; and the 
invention of writing. Many of these accounts are doubtless aetiological 
myths. Nevertheless they suggest that a far-reaching cultural revolution 
took place in China at that time. That such a revolution did occur is 
certain; but no definite evidence connects it as yet with a “Hsia Dynasty.” 
Hence the question of the identity and type of culture of the latter must 
be left open for the. present. It can only be settled definitely through 
further archaeological research. 


T ALL events, by the middle of the second millennium B.C. there had 
A somehow been superimposed upon the old Neolithic culture of 
China a highly developed Bronze Age civilization. This was in nearly all 
of its fundamental elements identical with that which had been slowly 
taking shape during some thousands of years around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea.'* That it should suddenly have sprung up in China, 
quite independently, is cut of the question. Civilizations do not arise 
in any such way. They either progress very slowly, and step by step; 
or they are imported ready-made from elsewhere. 

% On these cultural similarities between China and the West, see Berthold Laufer: 
“Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture,” Journ. Race Development, vol. V., 
1914-1915, pp. 160-174. 
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It is perhaps significant that another period of turmoil in the steppe 
regions began somewhere around 1800 B.C.'* The steppe peoples have 
been one of the dynamic forces of history. It was they who domesticated 
the horse and enlisted its aid in war; but in the west at least they prob- 
ably were not true nomads, for they seem to have grown cereals to some 
extent. While still in the Neolithic stage of culture, they made devas. 
tating raids on the civilized communities of Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia. Both in this way and through trade, they acquired a knowledge 
of bronze and of other cultural advances. Among the latter was the 
war-chariot, to which they were the first to yoke horses;!° they also 
sacrificed these animals on occasion, and they employed white horses 
to draw the sacred cars of gods and of god-descended chieftains. Their 
weapons were the bow, apparently of the composite type;?® the spear; 
the knobbed mace; and the battle-ax, which became a symbol of royal 
and divine authority. Their social organization was a patriarchal and 
aristocratic one, based on agnatic kinship. They buried their dead, thickly 
covered with red pigment, under kurgans or grave-mounds; and they 
revered the spirits of their ancestors. Their chief divinity was a sky- 
god.1? 

It was the attacks of these warlike and aggressive steppe people which 
caused that wide dispersal of the painted pottery makers of the Near 
East already mentioned. These radial movements from the western 
steppe zone seem also to have put a stop, toward the close of the third 
millennium B.C., to the ancient export of jade from the Tarim basin to 
southwestern Asia.’* They led in time to the appearance of bronze-using 
chariot fighters in Asia Minor, in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, in north- 
western India, and in Europe. Wherever we find them, the steppe people 
appear as conquerors, organizers, and builders of states. 


4 See C. W. Bishop: “The Rise of Civilization in China with Reference to its Geo- 
graphical Aspects,” Geographical Review, Oct., 1932, pp. 622 sq. 

** The war-chariot, drawn by asses, was used in Mesopotamia as early as the fourth 
millennium B.C. The employment of horses for this purpose first appears in connec- 
tion with the invasions of southwestern Asia by peoples from the northern steppe 
zone, early in the second millennium B.C. 

On the composite bow see, ¢.g., Edmund Bulanda: Bogen und Pfeil bei den 
Vélkern des Altertums, Vienna and Litpzig, 1913, passim. 

™ Regarding the culture of the steppe folk, see V. Gordon Childe: The Aryans, A 
study of Indo-European Origins, London and New York, 1926. Chap. VIII, “The 
Aryans in South Russia,” is of particular importance; the footnotes and appendix to 
this chapter give very full references. 

See James Kennedy: “The Prehistoric Aryans and the Kings of Mitani,” Journ. 
Royal Asiatic Soc., 1909, pp. 1113 sq. Also Haddon, op. cit., pp. 101 sq. 
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F ANY independent invention of bronze working in China, not the 
O slightest indication has ever come to light; the Chinese Bronze 
Age appears from the first as a highly developed one.’® It is quite pos- 
sible that some knowledge of metal may have reached the Yangtze 
valley from India, through Burma; but of this we have as yet no evi- 
dence. It seems certain, on the other hand, that the Bronze Age civili- 
zation, as an integrated complex, reached China by way of the Central 
Asiatic steppe belt. From the Oxus region it is not far to Chinese 
Turkistan, from which Kansu is easily reached. Once a new culture 
had taken root in the latter area, no serious obstacles would stand in 
the way of its further propagation, both east and south. Nevertheless 
from Kansu the routes leading southward to the Yangtze valley are 
decidedly more difficult than those going eastward, to the basin of the 
middle and lower Yellow River. It was undoubtedly the cumulative 
effect of this geographical circumstance that was largely responsible for 
the earlier appearance of civilization in the north than in the center 
and south of what is now China proper. 

The Bronze Age in China was characterized by a patriarchal society 
of aristocratic type, with kings claiming divine descent and with a 
sky-god as its supreme deity; by the worship of ancestors; by the burial 
of the dead, well covered with red pigment, under grave-mounds; and 
by the use of the horse-drawn chariot, the composite bow, the spear, 
the knobbed mace, and various forms of ax. It was based both on the 
breeding of animals and on the growing of cereals. During the Chinese 
Neolithic period, as we have seen, only the dog and the pig are known 
to have been kept. To these were now added the horse, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, and the fowl. 

On the other hand, the Chinese Bronze Age civilization lacked cer- 
tain features found in the West. For example, although it possessed 
mares, cows, and she-goats, it failed to make use, so far as we know, 
of milk and its various products—curds, whey, cheese, butter, or kuimiss. 
If the bringers of bronze to China ever practised a dairy economy, they 
had abandoned it before the beginning of history. A similar case would 
be that of the Manchus, who were milk-users when they conquered 
China in the seventeenth century A.D., but later lost the habit as a 
result of their cultural contact with the Chinese though “milk-wine” and 
cheese were still listed in the “tribute” sent to Peking by the Mongols. 

” © Resaeding the lack of evidence for the origin of the Chinese Bronze Age civili- 


zation in situ, see V. K. Ting, loc. cit., p. 3. 
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E HAVE seen how little real knowledge we have concerning what 

we may call, for convenience, the first Chinese dynasty, the 
Hsia. In speaking of the second, the Shang, or Yin, as it was named 
during the latter part of its existence, we are on much firmer ground. 
For here we have a far better preserved tradition, and excavations have 
yielded, among other remains, numerous inscriptions, on bone or tortoise. 
shell, in the earliest form of Chinese writing yet known.?° Genealogies 
especially were kept “religiously,” in the most literal sense of the word; 
hence upon these considerable reliance may be placed. 

The miraculously conceived progenitor of the Shang line of kings is 
said to have been a contemporary and subject of the no less mythical 
founder of the Hsia Dynasty; legend locates his birthplace in extreme 
southwestern Shansi. The Shang group are next heard of in south- 
eastern Shensi, in the district of Shang (whence their dynastic name). 
Their first capital, we are told, was situated on a tributary of the upper 
Han River; that is to say, just within the northern boundary of the 
Yangtze basin.24 What their actual origin was, we do not know; but 
since they are found later in possession of a high Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion which cannot have originated in China,”? the probabilities are that 
they were one of a number of bronze-using and chariot-fighting groups 
which during the early centuries of the second millennium B.C. came 
to occupy, how we do not yet know, the region where the Yellow 
River makes its sharp eastward turn toward the North China plain. 
During this period of their career the Shangs appear to have been semi- 
nomadic; for they are said to have shifted their capital several times. 
As a result of these movements, we find them, probably not long before 
the middle of the second millennium, well inside the great plain. 

Here, possibly because they were relatively few in numbers, they seem 
to have come strongly under the influence of the old indigenous peoples, 
so much so that in later times they themselves were regarded as 
“eastern barbarians.”** The bone inscriptions show that the Shangs 


® These inscriptions date from the latter half of the second millennium B.C., but 
the script in which they are written is in no sense “primitive”; it must already have 
had a long period of development behind it, somewhere. 

™ On this see Edouard Chavannes: Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, vol. 
I, Paris, 1895, p. 174, n. 3. : 

= See V. K. Ting, loc. cit., p. 3. 

* These “eastern barbarians,” the Tung Yi, do not seem to have been regarded by 
the early Chinese as notably inferior to themselves; “Yi is practically the only word 
applied to non-Chinese people without any contempt in the original sense, in contrast 
to such terms as Ti, Jung, and Man”; Dr. V.)K. Ting, personal letter of Jan. 14, 1924. 
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throughout their history practised that fraternal order of succession 
already mentioned as found among the ruling classes of the Sino-T’ai 
peoples. 

After their establishment in the great northern Chinese plain, the 
Shang group are said to have attacked and overthrown the Hsias, in 
southwestern Shansi. They then tried to conquer numerous other states 
and tribal groups in northern China. They appear also to have invaded 
the Yangtze basin, very probably with a view to gaining control over 
metalliferous regions.24 The discovery of copper and tin deposits was 
of vital importance to them as a Bronze Age people, and mineralized 
areas, practically non-existent in the plains of the north, were numerous 
in the rugged and broken country of the south. Many centuries later 
a town called Ch’iian, a little north of the middle Yangtze, was believed 
to have been a Shang Dynasty foundation—perhaps a relic of this 
southward push.?° The Shangs appear also to have made their power 
felt by the steppe peoples of the north, probably in what is now the pro- 
vince of Kansu.?® And archaeological evidence shows that they had 
contacts, whether direct or indirect, with the sea.?7 

During the latter half of its existence of something like five hundred 
years,”* the dynasty was engaged in struggles with its turbulent and 
refractory subject-states. In this contest it seems to have made a bid 
for the support of the aboriginal elements in its population and of 
certain still independent tribes akin to the latter. Its last king especially 
is accused of abandoning the cults of the sky-god and of ancestors so 
characteristic of the ruling class; of holding cruel and licentious orgies 
like those which formed so important an element in the old Neolithic 
worship; and of “squatting,” in the indigenous attitude of adoration.” 
It is significant that the king is said to have been strongly influenced in 
this line of conduct by a woman of an aboriginal tribe.°° 


“For a Shang attempt on the Yangtze basin, see the Shih Ching, IV, v. 5 (1 and. 
2); King Wu-ting, mentioned in this passage, was long remembered as a great monarch; 
cf. Mencius, II, i, 1 (8). 

* Ch’iian is mentioned in the Tso Chuan, Ill, 18 (4), as having been destroyed by 
Ch'u in about 675 B.C. 

* See the Shih Ching, IV, v, 5 (2). 

* Excavations on a Shang site in northern Honan, 300 miles from the sea, have 
revealed marine shells and the bones of whales. 

*® The Shangs were slightly later contemporaries of the Kassite dynasty of Babylonia; 
both peoples had a Bronze Age civilization and used war-chariots. 

™” See the Shu Ching, IV, i, 1 (6); the context shows that some religious or ritual 
offence on the part of the king is intended. 

” This tribe lived in what is now northwestern Honan, just north of the Yellow 
River. 
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Both history and archaeology show that the material culture of the y 
Shangs was a high one. Bronze-working was well understood, and stef 
magnificent sacrificial vessels, as well as spears, dagger-axes, and arrow. afte 
points, were cast in that metal; swords, however, appear to have been atta 
unknown. Fine carving was executed in ivory and bone, and doubtless the 
too in wood. Weaving was undoubtedly well developed, although of edg 
course no remains of textiles have survived. The art of the Shangs seems acte 
in large part to have been taken over from the indigenous peoples, for ster 
its designs have comparatively little in common with those of the West, T 
their affinities being rather with what has been called “Oceanic” art.*! had 
The Shangs are known to have possessed the principal domestic ani- how 
mals. Contemporary inscriptions on bone show that they captured and Yan 
tamed the elephant, then abundant in China.5? Their kings appear to to t 
have gone about in cars drawn by white horses; and chariots were used inhe 
in war and the chase, just as in the contemporary West. Aga 
Of architecture under the Shangs we as yet know next to nothing. sup] 
A much later statement, possibly with some genuine traditional basis, Yan 
attributes to the above-mentioned last king of the dynasty “palaces, an : 
mansions, terraces, kiosks, artificial ponds, and costly apparel.”®* The whi 
common people, on the other hand, seem to have lived in pit-dwellings P; 
resembling those of the old Neolithic population. smal 
A SOME time during the Shang period, perhaps most likely in the por 
early part of the twelfth century B.C., there appeared in eastern ‘lie 
Kansu a group whose rulers were destined to found the last of the pot 
three ancient dynasties of China, that known as the Chou. Of their 
racial affinities we know nothing.** They may have belonged to the 
Tibeto-Burman linguistic stock; but the evidence for this is very slight. i 7 
They possessed a Bronge Age culture which there are some grounds for liner 
believing was less advanced than that of the Shangs; and they seem to A 
have been in process of exchanging a nomadic for a more settled mode the 
of existence when we first hear of them. 
ay * This name is not altogether a happy one, for the so-called “Oceanic” style of art pie 
Ee a must have originated somewhere in continental Asia before it invaded the Pacific area. “4 
Ul Ob * On the elephant in ancient China see C. W. Bishop: “The Elephant and its Ivory Hittit 
iz in Ancient China,” JAOS, vol. 41, pp. 290-306; also Hsii Chung-shu: “Domestica- peopl 
a] tion of Elephants by the Shang People, with Notes on their Southward Migration,” *s 
Academia Sinica, Bull. National Research Institute of History and Philology, vol. ll, from 
pt. 1, Peiping, 1930, pp. 60-75 (in Chinese). of T’u 
® The Shu Ching, IV, i, 1 (5). “es 
* Mencius, IV, ii, 1 (2), says that the ruler of the Chous was “a man of the western king, 
barbarians,” which implies that he was not what Mencius considered a Chinese. weapo 
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An epoch of renewed and unusually catastrophic disturbances in the 
steppe region is known to have occurred around 1200 B.C.** Not long 
after that date we find the Chous being forced gradually eastward by 
attacks from other peoples to the west of them. They retreated before 
these into what is now central Shensi. Here they seem to have acknowl- 
edged the suzerainty of the Shang king, for whom they are said to have 
acted as wardens of the western marches against the incursions of the 
steppe folk. 

There are traditions that during this period of their career the Chous 
had relations with the Yangtze basin. One of these narratives relates 
how the two elder sons of the Chou chieftain migrated to the middle 
Yangtze region, to “dwell among barbarians,” leaving the succession 
to their father’s power to their younger brother.5* This looks as though 
inheritance by “borough English” prevailed among the early Chous. 
Again, a little later, another of their rulers is said to have raided regions 
supposed to lie in the present province of Hunan, south of the middle 
Yangtze. If the tradition has a basis in fact, we may perhaps recognize 
an attempt to lay hands on those same copper-producing regions over 
which the Shangs tried to assert control considerably earlier. 

Probably around the middle of the eleventh century B.C., certain 
small states, of which the Shangs (or Yins, as they were now called) 
claimed to be overlords, enlisted the aid of the Chou chieftain against 
their common suzerain. In the contest which followed, we are told that 
the Chous and their allies were joined by forces from eight peoples 
dwelling in the upper Yangtze basin. Some if not all of these were 
pretty surely of the Tibeto-Burman stock; one of them, the Shu, occupied 
the Red Basin of Szechuan, and their name survives to this day as the 
literary designation of that province. 

A striking passage in the Shu Ching or “Classic of History” describes 
the Chou chieftain in this campaign as haranguing his followers before 
battle, “with his yellow battle-ax (yeh; undoubtedly of gleaming 
bronze) in his left hand and a white yak-tail standard in his right.”*? 


™ Some of the results of this period of turmoil in the West were the overthrow of the 
Hittite kingdom, the invasion of Greece by the Dorians, and the irruption of various 
peoples into Italy. 

* See the Shih Chi, ch. 31, fols. 1-a sq. [My citations from the Shih Chi I have taken 
from the edition of the Chin Ling (i.e., Nanking) Bookshop, begun in the fifth year 
of T’ung Chih (1866) and completed in the ninth year of the same (1870).] 

* See the Shu Ching, V. ii, 1; for a somewhat similar passage referring to a Shang 
king, see the Shih Ching, IV, iii, 4 (6). The significant point in both is that the royal 
weapon is not a sword or a spear, but a battle-ax. 
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After a hard struggle the Chous overthrew the Shangs and reduced 
them to vassalage. They then compelled the submission of various other 
states, of which they are said to have conquered fifty.8* The Chou ruler 
divided his newly won territory into fiefs, the more important of which 
he granted to members of his own royal clan. 

For something like three centuries thereafter the capital of the Chou 
Dynasty remained in the west, in what is now Shensi. The records 
for this period are very defective. But some of the earlier kings appear 
to have been great conquerors. More than one of them conducted cam- 
paigns in the Yangtze valley, over part of which the Chous even 
exercised definite control for a time. There is reason for thinking too 
that they were then still in touch with regions far away in Central Asia, 
perhaps in the Tarim basin.®® 

Around 800 B.C. there occurred a fresh period of upheaval in the 
steppe region. In the West this led to devastating invasions of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia by Cimmerian and Scythian hordes. During 
the same century, an attack by a steppe people forced the Chous east- 
ward, out of their ancient seats in Shensi, into the present Honan." 
Here the dynasty lingered on for over five hundred years as a line of 
fainéant but sacrosanct priest-kings, the fountains of legitimate authority 
but themselves poiitically powerless. The dynasty was finally overthrown, 
in the third century B.C., by still another aggression from the west, on 
the part of the half-barbarian principality of Ch’in. This state had 
succeeded the Chous in their old seats in Shensi, and is known to have 
been strongly tinctured with the steppe type of culture. 

The civilization prevailing in the basin of the Yellow River during 
the Chou period was a barbaric but brilliant one. The nobles delighted 
in the lavish display of gold, bronze, jade, ivory, silks, furs, and bright 
plumes. The Chou rulers claimed exclusive right to the title of king 
and to the conduct of the worship of the sky-god, of whom they called 


* Mencius, III, ii, 9 (6). This statement indicates that the Chous, far from winning 
China by a single battle, as the “orthodox” version asserts, had a long hard struggle 
before they finally conquered it. 

*® These contacts appear to have ceased after the middle of the tenth century B.C. 
It was apparently about that time that the steppe peoples adopted the practice of 
fighting on horseback; when they did so, we know that they became more than a 
match for the chariot-fighting Chinese. 

“ There is some reason to believe that the steppe people who drove the Chous east: 
ward in the first half of the eighth century B.C. fought on horseback, although they 
may not yet have been horse-archers, which is by no means the same thing. The 
introduction of the Chinese bronze sword, of “‘Scythic” type, may have occurred 
about this time; see note 48. 
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themselves sons.*! They also practised a rite of horse-sacrifice to a war- 
god. It was they who introduced into China a regular harem system, 
with eunuch attendants—an unmistakable sign of contacts of some sort 
with the kingdoms of the distant West.*? The royal symbol of the Chou 
kings, the battle-ax, was blazoned on their robes of state and on a gilt 
screen behind a dais on which they sat cross-legged, in Turkish fashion. 
There was much dread of sorcery, and witch-finders were active. Pun- 
ishments included mutilation, boiling alive, and tearing asunder with 
chariots. In some fields, if not indeed at the royal court itself, human 


F sacrifice was occasionally if not regularly practised. 


It was probably in connection with the appearance of a Bronze Age 


; civilization in China that society became divided into two distinct 


classes. An urban aristocracy exercised seigniorial rights over a peasantry 
composed, as it still is to a large extent, of the descendants of the old 
Neolithic population. This social stratification had become thoroughly 
established by the first half of the last millennium B.C. and probably far 
earlier. There is little reference in the records to the culture of the 
peasants; but there is no doubt that the archaic Bronze Age civilization 
of China was in reality the possession of a very small ruling minority. 

The privileged caste of the Chou period lived in quadrangular towns en- 
compassed by a wall of tamped earth and a ditch, and laid out on a 
stereotyped plan. In the center, flanked by the dwellings of his clansmen, 
was the fortified residence of the feudal lord, with its ancestral temple 
and seigniorial market. The houses were of wood, often carved and 
brightly colored; the upturned roof-corners which we regard as so 


) typically Chinese were not introduced until long afterward. The city 
| gates appear to have been protected by flanking towers of timber; these 


an attacking force usually tried ‘to set on fire. 
The Chinese nobles of the Chou epoch were much given to turbulence, 


hard drinking, and brawling.** Like the Vedic and Homeric heroes, they 
| were great meat-eaters; so conspicuous were they for this habit that it 


suggested one of the designations by which their peasants referred to 
them.** They also delighted in great organized hunts which they con- 


“ The title “Tien-tze,” lit. “Son of the Sky,” may have been introduced into China 
by the Chous; for Dr. C. Li tells me that it has not so far appeared in the Shang in- 
scriptions. 

“See V. K. Ting, Joc. cit., p. 12. 

“The Chinese at this time drank what was in reality a sort of beer, brewed from 
millet or rice; the knowledge of distillation was not introduced until many centuries 
later. 

“For an instance of the use of this appellation of “‘meat-eaters,” see the Tso Chuan, 
Ill, x, 1. 
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ducted in chariots. They wore their hair long, gathered in a knot on 
top of the head; they practised polygamy; and they showed reverence 
for gods and exalted personages by kneeling or prostration, as in western 
Asia. The breeding of horses and cattle was one of their chief concerns, 
Of this we seem to have an echo in the title of mu, herdsmen, given to 
the administrators of the chou, or districts into which the country was 
divided for purposes of collecting tribute. Such a designation would 
hardly have suggested itself to a non-pastoral people. 

The feudal chieftains, especially after the power of the dynasty de. 
clined, waged almost constant private wars with one another and with 
the independent tribes of aborigines who still occupied many parts of 
the country or raided it from without. In these contests the leaders were 
followed into battle by their clansmen in chariots,*® and by levies of 
their peasants on foot. Cavalry, in China as elsewhere in the ancient 
world, only came into use comparatively late.4® The nobles fought in 
hide armor, their chariots resplendent with gilt-bronze and turquoise. 
inlaid fittings, with skins of tiger and bear, and with waving yak-tail 
standards. Their favorite weapons were the composite bow, the spear, 
and the dagger-ax or “halberd.”47 Whether bronze swords were in use 
in China from the beginning of the Chou Dynasty or whether they 
were acquired later is uncertain. The earlier records seem not to men- 
tion them, and there is no definite proof of their existence before the 
eighth century B.C. The “Scythic” type of the Chinese bronze sword 
suggests that it may have been introduced as a culture-loan from some 
Central Asiatic people around that time.*® 

Before the close of the Chou period, strategy had become highly de- 
veloped, although tactics seem to have lagged behind. Siege-craft was 
well understood, and employed many of the devices used in the ancient 
West. One of these methods, apparently unknown until toward the 
close of the Chou period, was to overthrow city walls by tunneling under 


“ The Chinese character for “army” contains that for “chariot.” 

“The Chinese states seem to have begun using light cavalry, armed with lances, 
shortly before 500 B.C. About two centuries later they adopted the use of horse- 
archers from their steppe neighbors. 

*"In the Chinese uranography, the constellation Orion is a warrior armed with a 
battle-ax. 

“ The Chinese bronze sword belongs to a type which occurs from China to Hungary 
and has unmistakable “Scythic” affinities; see e.g., The Cambridge Ancient History, 
vol. III, p. 198; also vol. I of plates, p. 256 and plate opp. On the antiquity of the 
bronze sword in China, see Olov Janse: “Notes sur quelques épées anciennes trouveées 
en Chine,” Bull. Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no. 2, 1930, p. 93- 
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The Beginnings of North and South in China 


them and then setting fire to the props holding up the roof of the 
mine. Countermining and the use of various siege engines are also 
mentioned. 

Trade, both foreign and domestic, was vital to the maintenance of 
a highly complex Bronze Age civilization.*® That it was well developed 
in Chou Dynasty China, there is abundant evidence. Frequent mention 
is made of traveling merchants, and of traffic in different commodities, 
largely though by no means exclusively luxury articles. In northern 
China trade was carried on chiefly by land, with the aid of pack-oxen 
and ox-carts; for camels, asses, and of course mules were yet unknown, 
and the horse was reserved for nobler uses. In the south, commerce was 
mainly by water; on land, porters were then probably employed more 
commonly than animal transport, just as today. 

The rural population differed, in a cultural sense, in almost every 
way from the town-dwelling aristocracy. The peasants seem long to have 
retained their old Neolithic culture, doubtless much modified and de- 
graded by contact with the higher civilization; it may have been this 
cause, for example, that in time brought about the disappearance of the 
finer types of Neolithic pottery. As many texts show, the rural masses 
clung to their ancient animistic religion, with its orgiastic practices, 
until late in the Bronze Age. They had no part either in the material 
civilization and social organization of the urban nobility or in their 
elaborate cults of the sky-god and of ancestors.5° They had, however, 
to perform the agricultural work; in this they seem not to have had 
the aid of the ox-drawn plow, known so early in western Asia and 
Egypt, until about the 3rd century B.C.5! The peasants had also to pay 
heavy exactions to their lords in grain and in forced labor, and to follow 
them in war; their position, in short, was an abject one, of serfdom and 
servitude.5? There was also a slave class, recruited mainly from crimi- 
nals, rebels, and captives. Some of the campaigns mentioned in the early 


“For a discussion of trade during the Bronze Age, see V. Gordon Childe: The 
Bronze Age, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 7 sq. 

In the Li Chi or “Records of Ceremonies,” I, i, 4 (50), we are told that “the cere- 
monies do not descend to the masses.” 

"No mention of plows drawn by animals occurs in the early Chinese records, and 
it is probable that they were unknown in China until about the third century B.C. 
See Hsii Chung-shu: “On some Agricultural Implements of the Ancient Cisinese,” 
Academia Sinica, Bull. National Research Institute of History and Philology, vol. 
II, pt. 1, Peiping, 1930, pp. 11-59 (in Chinese). 

™ On the status of the peasantry in feudal China, see Mencius, III, i, 3 (18, 19) and 
V, ii, 5 (5). 
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records as undertaken against the aboriginal populations look very much 
like huge slave-catching raids.®* 


o THE Bronze Age civilization of the Yellow River valley, tha 
which came to prevail in the south presented many similarities, as 
well as some striking contrasts. 

As long as the peoples of the Yangtze basin remained without a 
knowledge of metals and depended for food upon what they could 
grow in clearings in the jungle, there could be no great increase in 
population nor any founding of large organized states. It was the in- 
troduction of bronze weapons and of irrigated rice culture that made 
these possible. 

The cultivation of irrigated rice appears to have begun in northeastern 
India, somewhere around the head of the Bay of Bengal. Its diffusion 
thence, both west and east, had commenced at least as far back as the 
second millennium B.C.* It must have reached the Yangtze basin by the 
Burma-Yiinnan route, and then traveled to the Red Basin of Szechuan. 
Thence it even worked up to Kansu, where the painted pottery makers 
knew it.°° Eastward the growing of irrigated rice extended itself down 
the great river and laterally up its tributaries until at last it reached the 
coastal regions. 

The introduction of this new food-plant into the Yangtze valley, a 
monsoon region peculiarly adapted to its growth, led to a vast increase 
of population. Moreover, since cereals can be readily stored, the accumv- 
lation of reserve capital now became possible.°® The way was thus opened 
for the establishment of large monarchical states in central and southern 
China. 

The actual founding of these, however, seems to have been due to 
the introduction of a Bronze Age civilization there. This may have 
been influenced to some extent by cultural infiltrations from India; but 


In the Shih Ching, the seizure of captives appears as one of the chief aims of the 
early Chinese military expeditions against the aborigines; cf. II, i, 8 (9), III, iii, 9 
(4), iv, 3 (7), and IV, v, 5 (1). 

™ On the origin of irrigated rice culture, see E. B. Havell: The History of Aryan 
Rule in India from the Earliest Times to the Death of Akbar, London, 1918, p. 15; 
also S. V. Mosseri: “Sur l’origine du riz et l'histoire de sa culture en Egypte,” 
Bull. de l'Union Agricole d’Egypte, vol. XX, 1922, pp. 5-15. 

™ Rice husks have been found in the Painted Pottery ware of Kansu; Orvar Karl- 
beck, verbal communication of Dec. 13, 1930. 

The Chinese character for “rent” contains that for “grain” as its signific. Salaries 
were long paid in rice in southeastern Asia; the practice was continued, nominally 
at least, in Japan until within living memory. 
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in the main it was clearly cognate with that which appeared in northern 
China. The order in which the ancient states of the Yangtze valley 
arose is sufficient proof that civilization appeared first in its extreme 
upper portions and thence spread gradually downstream to the sea. 

Regarding the beginnings of this process of state building, direct 
evidence is almost wholly lacking. We know, however, that in what is 
now western Yiinnan, just outside the Yangtze basin, the Chinese later 
encountered a state called Tien, with an established civilization ap- 
parently in the main of Indian provenience. Moreover, chance finds in 
this same region reveal the former existence of a Bronze Age culture 
there; but of its character and date we can say little in the absence of 
scientific excavation. 

On the state of Shu, already mentioned as centering in the Red Basin 
of Szechuan, we have a little more light. That the old Neolithic cul- 
ture long survived there is suggested by the frequent occurrence of stone 
implements on or near the surface and by the persistence of human 
sacrifice down to a comparatively late period. The population of Shu 
probably belonged to the Tibeto-Burman linguistic group. Its Bronze 
Age civilization it must have received direct from Kansu in the main. 
Shu also had trade relations of some sort with those Indian regions 
whence rice and the domestic fowl had long before entered China.°? 
Cattle of the zebu type and the idea at least of domesticating the water- 
buffalo seem to have been introduced from the same source.°® 

When Shu was founded, we have no means of knowing. As we have 
seen, it was already in existence and capable of taking part in a war- 
like expedition beyond the Yellow River during the eleventh century 
B.C. After a long and interesting career, Shu was annexed, toward the 
close of the 4th century B.C., by Ch’in, already mentioned as occupying the 
former Chou territory in Shensi. For that state, likened by contem- 
porary writers to a ravening wild beast, had begun those conquests 
which led to the founding of the Chinese Empire, and needed the 
wonderfully productive rice-lands of Shu as a granary from which to 
feed its armies. 


* Regarding the existence of trade between Shu and India at a later period, see 
the Shih Chi, ch. 123. This chapter has been translated into English by Friedrich 
Hirth: “The Story of Chang K’ién, China’s Pioneer in Western Asia,” JAOS, vol. 37, 
pp. 89-152. 

® The use of the water buffalo in rice culture was: not an original part of that com- 
plex but was added to it later. 
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The next state to arise in the Yangtze valley was Pa," coinciding 
roughly with the present Chungking region—just where the Chialing 
Chiang, rising in distant Kansu, flows into the greater river. Pa is not 
included by name in the list of Yangtze valley peoples who aided the 
Chous to overthrow the Shangs, but was perhaps founded somewhere 
about the same period—around the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C. The rulers of Pa, we are told, belonged to the royal clan of the 
Chous, and the state probably owed its foundation to the same ethnic 
movements that led to the establishment of that line of kings. Its popu- 
lation and culture were undoubtedly very similar to those of Shu, and 
the two states are often mentioned together in a way which seems to 
imply something more than mere geographical propinquity. 

Pa, after an eventful career, also ended by becoming a part of the 
Ch’in dominions, very soon after Shu. 


B’ FAR the most important of all the Yangtze valley states was Ch’u 
or Ching, “Jungleland,” as it was called during the earlier part of 
its existence.®° It was believed to have been founded by a follower of 
the second Chou king, by whom he was granted a fief with its capital 
near the lower end of the Gorges, not far above the present city of 
Ichang.* He was apparently not a native of this region; for he is repre-' 
sented as coming among his new subjects as a civilizer.** During its 
earlier history, Ching continued to admit the suzerainty of the Chou 
kings, at least whenever their armies appeared in its vicinity. Gradually 
it extended its borders eastward, at the expense of the original inhabi- 
tants of the middle Yangtze valley, the Ching Man, who thus became 
its subjects.6* Early in the seventh century B.C. it moved its capital 
downstream to the neighborhood of the present river port of Shasi, 


It seems possible that the name “Pa” may be etymologically connected with 
“Bod,” the native name for Tibet; cf. the first syllable in Ptolemy's “Bautai” and 
“Bautisos.” 

©The Chu-shu Chi-nien or “Annals of the Bamboo Books” distinguished con- 
sistently between the people of the Ch’u state and the Ching Man, the aborigines of 
the middle Yangtze basin. 

“ On the origin of the state of Ch’u see the Shih Chi, ch. 40, fols. 1-a sq. Its name 
occurs once in connection with pre-Confucian times, in the passage already cited in 
the Shih Ching referring to an invasion of the Yangtze basin by an early Shang king 
(see note 24). 

“ For this character of “civilizer” ascribed to the founder of the Ch’u state, ef. the 
Shih Chi, ch. 40, fol. 4-b. 

“In 611 B.C. Ch’u came within an ace of being overthrown by a great rising of 
its subject population aided by still unsubdued neighboring tribes; this rebellion it 
only overcame with help from Pa and Ch'in. 
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where one of the principal mouths of the Han seems then to have en- 
tered the Yangtze. About a generation later it begins to be called Ch’u 
in the Confucian “Classics.” For several hundred years it continued its 
career of conquest, though with many vicissitudes, until its kings were 
recognized as suzerain along the great river for over a thousand miles, 
from the Chialing and the upper Han down to the sea. They also 
annexed a great deal of purely Chinese territory south of the Yellow 
River, and even part of the seaboard both north and south of the Yangtze. 
During most of the third century B.C., Ch’u was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with Ch’in, fought with the same determination and 
ferocity that marked the contemporary wars between Rome and Carthage. 
In its course, Ch’u, resisting desperately, was forced step by step clear out 
of the Yangtze basin, where alone it had a genuine mission, into that of 
the Huai, to the northeast. Here, in 223 B.C., it was finally destroyed by 
Ch’in, which then annexed the remnants of its territory. 

For the greater part of the period during which Ch’u flourished, the 
records are exceptionally full, and they throw considerable light on its 
civilization. This was undoubtedly based on the growing of irrigated 
rice. In spite of important differences, it resembled in most respects that 
of the contemporary Chinese states in the basin of the Yellow River. 
The name of the royal clan of Ch’u was Mi, which means “the bleating 
of a sheep” and perhaps hints of a former pastoral life in the period 
prior to its appearance in the Yangtze valley. ®° The ruling classes, like 
those of the north, worshipped the sky-god and their ancestors; and 
there seems also to have been a god with a bull’s head and mainly 
agricultural functions. The kings, revered by their subjects as the earthly 
vicegerents, if not indeed actual incarnations, of the sky-god,® kept a 
close grasp on power, entrusting important posts only to their own near 
kinsmen. Hence we hear of no great families growing up to endanger 
the state, as happened so often in feudal China Proper. Succession to 
the throne went by “borough English,” or in other words, to the 
youngest son.** There seems also to have been a sort of “second king,” 


* On the final destruction of Ch’u, see the Shih Chi, ch. 40, fol. 30-a. 

® Clans bearing the same surname and claiming descent from the same mythical 
personage as the royal clan of Ch’u were seated in various parts of China; this com- 
mon ancestor was said to have been the youngest of six miraculously born brothers; 
cf. note 67. 

® Regarding the concept of kingship in Ch’u, see the Tso Chuan, VII, 5 (6) and XI, 
4 (15). 

“On the “borough English” type of succession in Ch’u, see the Tso Chuan, VI, 1 
(10); also the Shih Chi, ch. 40, fol. 6-a. 
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who was supposed to immolate himself at the death of his royal master 
in order to continue the exercise of his functions in the next world. 
Women enjoyed much freedom, and participated in public affairs to 
a greater extent than seemed decorous to the Chinese proper of the 
Yellow River basin. In many of these respects, Ch’u presented a strong 
resemblance to the Indo-Chinese kingdoms of later and even recent 
times. 

The ruling class of Ch’u was composed of a warlike squirearchy, ap- 
parently differing in race from the mass of the population. For their 
costume and code of conduct are said not to have been those of the 
latter; and they seem moreover to have worn beards, something rarely 
to be found among Mongoloid peoples anywhere.®* Their chariotry 
long formed the backbone of the Ch’u armies; but the bulk of these 
consisted of foot, vividly described as “light and eager, quick and alert, 
swift as the wind-driven flame.”® Auxiliary troops from still unsubdued 
indigenous tribes were largely employed; these sometimes proved a 
source of danger owing to their lack of discipline. A great deal of the 
fighting was done on the water, in fleets (lit. “boat armies”) of great 
war-canoes, ancestors of the modern dragon-boats. 

Warfare was thoroughly organized, and was conducted on a large 
scale. Towns, perhaps originally protected by stockades or thorn hedges, 
had come to be defended, like those of the north, by walls of tamped 
earth; but siege-craft was highly developed here also, and employed 
such means as actual storming, the building of walls of circumvallation, 
and the washing away of ramparts by diverting the flow of rivers against 
them; movable towers are also mentioned. The king of Ch’u is said on 
one occasion to have tried to repulse a hostile army by urging his 
elephants against it with torches; there is no evidence, however, that 
these beasts were regularly employed in warfare. 

At some unrecorded time probably a little before the middle of the 
last millennium B.C., cavalry began to supplement the chariot forces so 
characteristic of the fighting baronage. These horsemen seem to have 
been armed with light lances and to have been employed mainly for 
scouting and skirmishing. Whether Ch’u ever adopted the use of horse- 
archers, as did the northern Chinese of the late Bronze Age, is un- 
~ ® While visiting the region of the original Ch’u capital, just above Ichang, in the 
spring of 1926, I noted that a proportion of the population quite unusual for China 


was well bearded. 
See the Shih Chi, ch. 23, fol. 5-b. 
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known; if not, this failure may partially account for its eventual con- 
quest by Ch’in. : 

By the early part of the third century B.C. Ch’u had begun to make 
a limited use of iron for weapons,”® although it continued to produce 
fine bronze swords down to the very end of its existence as a state. The 
idea of smelting iron may conceivably have arisen spontaneously in the 
Yangtze basin, as a result of the experience in metallurgy gained in 
bronze-working; or it may have been imported from India or from 
Central Asia. The iron of the Yangtze valley was of excellent quality; 
and the luxuriant sub-tropical forests supplied abundant charcoal for 
smelting. 

The agricultural class of Ch’u, which must have formed the vast 
majority of the population, were perhaps of the T’ai race. Certain lin- 
guistic evidence points that way; and many T’ai-speaking peoples now 
living elsewhere assert that their forefathers once dwelt in Ch’u. We 
are told that the masses lived on rice and fish, believed in evil spirits 
and sorcerers, and worshiped many petty divinities. Their status was 
one of unmitigated serfdom, and they were greatly oppressed with 
corvées. About the middle of the sixth century B.C. a cadastral survey 
of the state was made, and the system of peasant land tenure prevailing 
in the basin of the Yellow River was introduced. At the same time 
great diking and draining operations were undertaken, undoubtedly in 
order to restrain floods and increase the area of irrigable rice-land. 

Both branches of the Sino-T’ai race have always been inveterate traders, 
and it is therefore not strange to find great commercial activity in ancient 
Ch’u. One of its kings was referred to as “lord of the commerce of the 
Yangtze River and the Eastern Sea.” About the beginning of the third 
century B.C. the state seems to have made an attempt to secure control 
of the trade routes between Szechuan and India, now being threatened 
by the advance of Ch’in. Among the articles of export from the Yangtze 
valley to the north are mentioned slaves, “the three metals,” hides for 
making armor, yak-tails for standards,"* ivory, plumes, musical stones, 
precious woods, and cinnabar. To the ancient Chinese nobles of the Yel- 
low River basin, the south was a land of fabulous riches, and to the 


™ For the beginnings of the use of iron in Ch’u, see Chavannes, op. cit., vol. III, p. 
217 and n. 1; also J. J. L. Duyvendak: The Book of Lord Shang. A Classic of the 
Chinese School of Law, London, 1928, p. 310 and note 2. 

™ These are usually said to have been gold, silver, and copper, but are more likely 
to have been gold, copper, and tin. Tin was of vast importance during the Bronze Age, 
while silver has always been very scarce in China. 

™ The yak is mentioned in the Kuo Yi as inhabiting Pa. 
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demand for its products must be ascribed no small part of that widespread 
cultural diffusions which went on throughout the Chinese Bronze Age. 
We hear, for example, of the palaces of Ch’u being copied in northern 
China;*8 an indication that there had been in the south a considerable 
independent development of architecture, probably of the rather flam- 
boyant type which has found its most extreme expression in Indo-China 
and some of the East Indian islands. 

But Ch’u had something more to offer than perishable material wealth. 
Her influence upon the Yellow River states was strongest precisely during 
the formative period of the Chinese national character. It was an epoch 
when great philosophers and writers lived; when the ancient feudal 
system was falling into decay; and when states were rapidly becoming 
politicized. It was probably in the conceptual domain—in the realms of 
poetry, mythology, and religion, that the influence of Ch’u was most 
active. Although she failed to found that physical empire for which she 
strove so long and so gallantly, her contribution toward the Chinese 
civilization of later times was enormous. 


yen NEXT state to arise in the Yangtze valley was that of Wu, in the 
present Soochow region, approximately at the apex of what was then 
the Yangtze delta. It is first mentioned in history at the very end of the 
seventh century B.C., when it was under the suzerainty of Ch’u. A few 
years later that kingdom was badly defeated by one of the northern 
Chinese states, and Wu promptly seized the opportunity to declare inde- 
pendence and hostility. It owed much to refugees of rank from Ch’u, who 
taught its people the use of chariots, of archery, of organized warfare, 
and doubtless many other elements of contemporary civilization.” 

The kings of Wu claimed descent from the elder of the two legendary 
Chou princes already mentioned as having migrated from the old Shensi 
domain to the valley of the Yangtze; and they and the ruling class in 
general appear to have been originally distinct in race from the mass of 
the people.” The latter again seem to have differed from the aborigines 
of Ch’u. Of possible significance in this connection is the existence even 
today of a dialectic boundary a short distance east of Nanking; this coin- 
” ® The Tso Chuan, IX, 31 (2) gives an instance. 

™ Concerning the cultural debt of Wu to refugees from Ch'u, see the Tso Chuan, 
VIII, 7 (7) and IX, 26 (7). 


® The ruling class in Wu seems to have regarded itself as differing in some way 
from the mass of the population; cf. the Shih Chi, ch. 31, fol. 2-b. 
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cides fairly closely with the ancient frontier between Ch’u and Wu."® 
The “borough English” type of succession prevailed in Wu until after 
the beginning of the sixth century B.C., and the position of women, as 
in the south generally, was much freer than in the north. The common 
people are said to have worshiped mountains, streams, and spirits; and 
according to patriarchal Chinese ideas, their morals were very loose. 

During most of the sixth century B.C., Wu was involved in wars with 
Ch’u. Its attention was then diverted elsewhere, and it engaged in needless 
struggles with certain of the northern Chinese states. In these campaigns 
the last king of Wu used up much of the best material of his armies. 
Hence when he was attacked by his near neighbor and most dangerous 
rival, the state of Yiieh, he was unable to offer any effective resistance. 
In 473 B.C. his capital fell and he himself was made prisoner. Refusing 
an offer of life, he committed suicide, and his dominions were annexed 
by his conqueror. 


E Now come to the last of the ancient Yangtze valley states, that of 

Yiieh, just mentioned. This was situated in northern Chekiang, 
in a region which today, on account of the great changes in the hy- 
drography of the lower Yangtze, lies just outside its basin. But in the 
early historical period that river reached the sea through three mouths. 
One of these flowed into Hangchow Bay, past the territory of Yiieh. 
Hence the old writers could say with truth that Wu and Yiieh “dwelt 
by the same river,” and we may legitimately include the latter state 
among the others of the Yangtze valley. 

The kings of Yiieh bore the same clan name, Mi, as those of Ch’u; and 
there are other indications that Yiieh owed its beginnings, perhaps about 
the ninth century B.C., to civilizers from up the great river. Of its earlier 
history we know practically nothing. Late in the sixth century B.C. we 
find it warring against Wu, sometimes in alliance with Ch’u. A couple 
of generations later it conquered and annexed Wu, as we have just seen. 

Yiieh then proceeded to make its power felt to the northward. Its in- 
fluence here was extended mainly if not exclusively by water, along the 
coastal region; it never reached very far inland. According to some, it 
even moved its capital up to the neighborhood of Tsingtao, in Shantung.”* 


™ Regarding this dialectic boundary, see V. K. Ting: “Report on the Geology of 
the Yangtze valley below Wuhu,” Whangpoo Conservancy Board, Shanghai Harbour 
Investigation, ser. 1, no. 1, Shanghai, 1919, p. 78. 

™ There is some uncertainty about this change of capital on the part of Yiieh; but 
see the “Bamboo Books” under the first year of Chéng Ting (467 B.C.). 
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However this may be, before the middle of the fourth century we find it 
back in the south again, in what had been the territory of Wu. After 
various vicissitudes, Yiieh finally attacked Ch’u and was totally over- 
thrown in 334 B.C. Its territory was in part directly annexed and in part 
made tributary by the victorious Ch’u. A little over a century later it was 
incorporated, together with its conqueror, into the already vast dominions 
of Ch’in. 

Yiieh’s power was essentially that of a thalassocracy, maintained by 
fleets of great sea-going war-canoes.’® These were able to penetrate most 
parts of the coastal region through the mouths of rivers, some of them 
no longer in existence. The state collapsed for lack of an organized national 
life on a large scale when it provoked the might of Ch’u, at that time 
mistress of the greater part of the Yangtze basin. 

Wu and Yiieh, though such bitter enemies, were close neighbors, speak- 
ing the same language and possessing fundamentally similar types of 
culture. In both, the common people tattooed themselves, blackened their 
teeth, and wore their hair short.”® Their main dependence in war during 
their earlier period was on canoes and spears; the use of the bow and the 
chariot were later acquired from Ch’u. Already before the opening of the 
historical period rice had begun to be grown in the Yangtze delta; in 
Wu its introduction appears to have been associated in legend with that 
prince of Chou from whom its kings claimed to be descended. 

A noteworthy cultural advance took place about the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C. Its character is suggested by a speech attributed to an 
officer of Yiieh, in which the latter is made to contrast the last two kings 
of Wu: “In former days Ho-lii never partook of two dishes (at one meal), 
did not sit on a mat of extra thickness, dwelt in no lofty structures, used 
no red and carved decorative work, built no pleasure-towers about his 
palaces, and had no ornamentation on his boats and chariots . . . but now, 
I hear, Fu-ch’ai, at all his halts, must have belvederes, kiosks, and arti- 
ficial hills and ponds; and wherever he spends a night, he must have his 
wives, ladies-in-waiting, and concubines to minister to his wants . . . his 
curiosities must accompany him; he collects precious and rare objects.”® 

About this time, public granaries were built for the storage of tribute 

® These were probably propelled by paddles alone; see note 6. 

™ Regarding these customs among the ancient peoples of Wu and Yiich, see the 
Tso Chuan, XIl, 11 (3); also the Shih Chi, ch. 41, fol. 1-a, and ch. 43, fol. 17-a. 

© For this speech see the Tso Chuan, XII, 1 (5); its author is ostensibly contrasting 


the last king of Wu unfavorably with his predecessor, but he is also obviously com- 
paring him to the much execrated last king of the Shang (Yin) Dynasty. 
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rice, and mines of various metals were opened. Iron was then coming 
into use in both Wu and Yiieh, although swords were apparently still 
made of bronze, for they are spoken of as cast, not forged; human vic- 
tims were sacrificed that their life-essence might pass into the blades. In 
the construction of the tomb of Ho-lii, the penultimate king of Wu, 
elephants are said to have been employed. And to the early years of the 
fifth century B.C. date the beginnings of the Grand Canal, constructed 
in order to enable the fleets of Wu to penetrate into the interior of the 
country north of the Yangtze. 


E HAVE now considered various aspects of the culture of China 
W during her Neolithic Period and her Bronze Age. We have seen 
that few if any of the domestic animals and food-plants upon which her 
civilization is based were native to her soil, but that they have been 
brought thither by man in late prehistoric times. We have noted also 
that the archaic culture of China has revealed no signs of its gradual 
evolution there, but that it appears there highly developed from the first. 

Our inquiry has further shown that the movement of culture in China 
has been outward, from the upper basins of its great rivers downstream 
to the sea, and that there was, from the earliest ages, a pronounced cleav- 
age between North and South. Legend locates her first dynasty, the Hsia, 
in the northwest. It states also that the progenitor of the Shang Dynasty 
was born in the same region. And that the Chous came from that direction 
is definitely stated in the early records. 

Similarly, in the Yangtze valley the first states to appear were Shu 
and then Pa, in central and eastern Szechuan respectively. A little later 
came Ch’u, again still farther down the great river. Following it arose 
Wu, in the Yangtze delta region. Latest of all these great riverine states 
to appear was Yiich, on the sea. In not a few instances we are specifically 
told that certain civilizers and various culture elements traveled down- 
stream toward the coast. 

In this manner were laid, in the course of many centuries, the founda- 
tions for a centralized and bureaucratic Chinese Empire, whose establish- 
ment was the great achievement of the third century B.C. 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


A PAWN APPROACHES THE EIGHTH SQUARE* 


a Freperick Wnuyte fears that American withdrawal from 
the Philippines will encourage Japanese penetration in those Islands, 
that it will create the general impression that “democratic people 
shrink from facing difficult foreign responsibilities” and that “the 
militarist conception of politics will receive a new endorsement.” 

Most Americans would probably interpret the move as the carrying 
out of an overdue pledge to give the Philippines independence and as 
evidence of the genuineness of the American belief in the principle of 
government by consent of the governed and self-determination, earlier 
evidenced by the Cuban self-denying ordinance and more recently by the 
termination of the Platt amendment. They would not deny the important 
immediate influence of American sugar growers and of California labor, 
but they would insist that unless capable of rationalization in terms of 
American idealism these interests would not have triumphed. 

The independence of the Philippines might also be defended on 
grounds somewhat different from these, namely that it will reduce the 
probability of a Japanese-American war, check the ambitions of Japan, 
stabilize the Far East, and point the way to a more stable world organiza- 
tion, generally. Philippine independence is perhaps not the sacrifice of 
a pawn, but the advance of a pawn to the eighth square with the result 
of a stalemate. 

Considerations of naval strategy and of world history suggest that 
the Philippines had ceased to be an advance base of American naval and 
commercial operations in the Far East and had become a hostage in the 
hands of potential Far Eastern enemies some years ago. Warships, 
especially modern warships, cannot operate far from their fuel and 
repair bases. For this reason, states engaged in overseas colonial expansion 
were interested in acquiring bases from which their navies could assist 
in the commercial and political penetration of America, Asia and Africa. 


* Eprror’s Nore. Professor Wright's article is an American reply to Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s The Philippines as a Pawn in the Game, which appeared in the June 
number of Paciric AFrrairs, and was itself prompted by Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
The Next War—Europe or Asia? in Paciric Arrairs for March. 
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Because of the vastly superior military equipment of the Europeans, the 
defense of these bases from the neighboring natives was a minor con- 
sideration. When, however, states with their homeland in the vicinity 
had developed the most advanced military and naval techniques, the 
problem of defending these bases became serious. 

During most of the nineteenth century, from a naval point of view, 
the United States was comparatively innocuous and the British bases in 
Bermuda, Kingston and Port Castries controlled the Caribbean. Great 
Britain could and did check the American ambition to control the 
Isthmian canal routes; and even as late as 1896, seriously considered 
challenging the Monroe Doctrine in the Venezuela-Guiana boundary 
controversy. With the rise of the new American navy in the ‘nineties 
and its testing in the Spanish-American war, it became sufficiently obvious 
that the United States, even with a fleet considerably inferior to the 
British, could probably take the British bases in the Caribbean and fight 
at a tremendous advantage in that area. Great Britain quietly recognized 
the fact and made the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Subsequently Great 
Britain invested little more money in her Caribbean bases and acquiesced 
in American dominance of that area. 

Japan has recently asserted a Monroe Doctrine of the Far East in 
more emphatic terms than before and there are enthusiasts who wish 
to contest it by naval means, but not the statesmen. They realize that 
the bases of overseas powers near to Japan, upon which naval offensives 
in that area would have to rely, could be blockaded or captured by the 
Japanese; and that the United States operating from Pearl Harbor or 
Great Britain operating from Singapore would need far more than a 
5-3 ratio to win a short war. The results of a war of attrition would 
depend, of course, upon very different considerations. “Japan,” wrote 
Admiral Ballard in 1921, “stands well nigh impregnable to direct attack 
... For any attack on Japan as matters now stand, the enemy must be 
in possession of a fleet about three times as powerful as that of the 
defense.”? 

The Philippines and the Cavite and Guam bases, especially under 
the Washington Pacific Conference base limitations provisions, are not 
now assets to American Far Eastern diplomacy. On the contrary, they 
are serious liabilities because Japan can, by attacking them, force the 
United States into a war at a point where it would have to fight under 


* Vice Admiral G. A. Ballard, The Influence of the Sea on the Political History 
of Japan, New York, 1921. 
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tremendous disadvantages. The United States is, of course, thoroughly 
aware that, intrinsically, Great Britain with her interests in Malaya 
and Australia, France with Indo-China, and the Netherlands with their 
East Indian Empire have far more interest in keeping Japan from taking 
the Philippines than has America. Yet with the present concepts con. 
cerning an attack on territory under the national flag, the United 
States would probably go to war with Japan over such an attack; while 
Great Britain and France, after consulting under the four power treaty, 
would be free to observe neutrality, confident that the United States 
would probably eventually win their war for them. They might even 
view with equanimity the prospect that in doing so the United States 
would spend so much that for many years it would not seriously 
threaten the world balance of power, and in addition that Japan would 
probably be put into a position where she would not disturb that 
balance for even longer. 


T Is not suggested that Japan intends to attack the Philippines— 
I no reason is obvious why she should unless from irritation because of 
an American commercial embargo, or unless an internal situation so 
threatened the prestige of the Japanese ruling class that a war behind 
which all the national loyalty might be rallied seemed the only alternative 
to the collapse of that class. The point is that the relative indefensibility 
of the Philippines by the United States alone weakens American 
diplomacy in the Far East. With the Philippines independent, it would 
be exceedingly difficult for Japan to attack the United States in any way. 
The foggy Aleutians do not lend themselves to aerial navigation and 
Japan would not venture her navy 5,000 miles from a secure Japanese 
base for a direct attack on the American western seaboard, or upon the 
strongly defended Hawaiian Islands. Professor Toynbee’s British Colum- 
bia war purports to be only a vision of the future, and perhaps it is a 
future in which some Wellsian improvement in aviation has occurred. 
Unable to force the United States into an unwanted war, the Japanese 
would be well aware that the commercial weapon which the United 
States hesitated to use in 1932 would be a possibility, and a possibility far 
more detrimental to Japan than a naval threat under present conditions. 

But does this program mean that the Philippines will be sacrificed? 
Japan will doubtless establish extensive commercial and financial rela- 
tions with the Islands after their independence. It is to be expected that 
barred by tariffs from the American market, the Filipinos will turn to 
Japan to market their raw materials and purchase their manufactures. 
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It is also doubtless true that there will be instances of disorder and bad 
government in the Philippines and opportunities for diplomatic protests 
from Japan. Irritation from American action would, however, no longer 
be a cause for attacking the Philippines; and a toppling ruling class in 
Japan would have no reason to attack an independent Philippines. A 
challenge to the United States would arouse the loyalty of all the 
Japanese; but a challenge to the Filipinos would arouse about the same 
sentiment as Americans get from an intervention in Nicaragua. But 
more than that, with no America to be relied upon, would Great Britain, 
France and the Netherlands be neutral if Japan attacked the Philippines? 
All are in a better position to defend the Philippines than is the United 
States and their interests are more obvious. Japan would get less glory 
and in fact assume much more risk in attacking an independent Philip- 
pines than in attacking an American Philippines. 

It is true that if Japan thought that someone else were going to take 
the Philippines this might spur her to be on the spot first; but such a 
contingency might be guarded against by a general agreement. Sir 
Frederick Whyte, with justice, doubts the efficacy of paper guarantees; 
but where they represent genuine interests and strategic possibilities 
they may have a value. The United States would doubtless be ready to 
continue with the four power Pacific treaty after the Philippines are 
independent, and there is no reason to think that Japan would decline 
to do so. An application of this treaty to the Philippines, after inde- 
pendence, should certainly be provided for at the coming naval con- 
ference. With it, Japan would have reasonable assurance that no one 
else was planning to take the Philippines and she would have the 
prospect of running up against France, Great Britain and the United 
States together if she embarked upon such an enterprise. Because of 
the traditional relation of the United States to the Philippines, it would 
be more difficult for the United States to be neutral in a war in which 
Great Britain and France were defending the Philippines against Japa- 
nese aggression than it would for those powers to be neutral if the 
situation were reversed. 

But after all, it is not necessary to assume that even the will to take 
the Philippines is a permanent Japanese policy, awaiting only a favorable 
contingency for realization. The United States has for more than thirty 
years been undisputed master of the Caribbean area, and during that 
time she has embarked upon a number of imperialistic ventures. Yet 
American sentiment has turned against them. Imperialism under modern 
conditions is an unprofitable and unpopular business. The recent declara- 
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tions of Secretary Hull and President Roosevelt against intervention in 
the Caribbean and Latin-America is not a sentimental gesture but springs 
from a conviction, to which the American people have gradually come, 
as to their interests. Japan has embarked upon an adventure in Man- 
churia which will probably be unprofitable for the Japanese people; and 
a similar adventure in the Philippines, even if it were strategically 
possible, would probably be even more unprofitable. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, have to learn by experience. Led by sentiment, tradition and the 
propaganda of interested individuals or classes, they often act contrary to 
their interests in terms of general welfare; but it should not be assumed 
that they will always do so. 


— many investigations up blind alleys, the disarmament confer- 
ence has at length decided that its task is to maximize the defensive 
power of each state and minimize its offensive power. To state this 
principle is far from applying it, and debate will doubtless continue for 
a long time before there will be general agreement as to the relative 
offensive and defensive character of land and aerial weapons, organiza- 
tions and formations. 

In naval war, however, especially in an area as large as the Pacific, 
the problem is simpler. With an elimination of outlying bases and an 
acceptance of the proposition that navies must be so limited that they can 
physically operate only near the homeland, each homeland might be well 
defended from overseas invasion and yet no navy be capable of engaging 
in aggression. The British Empire, with many homelands, would, of 
course, be entitled to a sufficient naval force based on each of these home- 
lands to defend it from maritime invasion. Commerce at sea and abroad, 
however, would have to rely for defense on law, mutual interest and the 
general sanctions of the League of Nations. As stated in the second of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the law should provide “absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
international action for the enforcement of international covenants.” 
Navies would no longer be instruments to tilt the scales of diplomacy or 
to protect nationals or shipping abroad, but they would be even more 
impregnable defenses for the homelands than they are at present. Amer- 
ican withdrawal from the Philippines may then point the way toward a 
type of naval disarmament, far more conducive to stability than the 
ratio scheme which threatens to wreck the coming conference, and more 
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in accord with the implication of the Pact of Paris, not to use navies 
as instruments of national policy. 

After driving the London naval treaty through a reluctant Japanese 
government in 1931, Premier Hamaguchi found in its success evidence 
that the world had passed from the pioneer to the settlement stage, 
where everyone would respect the possessions of everyone else. He was 
fatally shot two weeks later and in less than a year his own military had 
given the lie to his words with respect to Japan. The unanimous League 
of Nations Assembly resolution of February 24, 1933, endorsed by the 
United States, showed that world opinion still supported him. The Amer- 
ican liberation of the Philippines may present problems in the future; 
but at any rate, we can find in the action evidence, not that democratic 
peoples shrink from responsibilities, but that they are ready to renounce 
adventure in the interest of peaceful settlement. 

Quincy WriGHT 


SOVIET SINOLOGY 


‘ia Bolsheviks required only a few hours in November, 1917, 
to seize the Winter Palace. The Academy of Science, which has just 
celebrated its 209th anniversary, held out for ten years longer. And the 
story of these years, in the branches of science that are known as “pure,” 
provides at the same time confirmation for the faithful and comfort for 
the damned. The intransigeant academicians continued to write of Marx 
as a German economist and of China as a world of mystery hidden to 
all but those who knew the mystic passwords of scholarship. In so doing, 
they convinced their friends abroad that they formed the last rampart of 
civilization in Russia and their new rulers at home that they were at 
heart the boot-licking lackeys of the capitalist class. 

Among these “pure” scientists in Russia, none had an older or more 
distinguished tradition than the sinologues. Perhaps because what they 
wrote was intelligible only to themselves, they continued “pure” and 
unmolested for some years after 1917. The discreet use of quotations 
from Lenin or Engels at the beginning of a scientific article covered a 
multitude of heresies, in sinology as in every other branch of learning. 

By 1929, however, their position had become more insecure. It could 
hardly be said that public apathy disturbed them; that was a blessing or 
a curse to which they had been used for several generations. But on the 
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one hand, the demand for practical scholars grew more insistent, and 
on the other a younger generation which could read Chinese and had the 
time to do so began to press upon their heels. The rising tide of the 
Marxist synthesis in time engulfed the Academy of Science and although 
“pure” sinology was one of the last islands to disappear, it is now com- 
pletely under water. 

“Bourgeois sinology,” one of the new sinologues, Comrade Kara. 
Murza, has written, “is an ideological weapon in the colonial policy of 
imperialism. Imperialism supports the science and its practitioners—the 
narrow caste of sinologues who are recruited for the most part from 
missionaries, consuls and the commercial agents of foreign capitalism.” 
It has specialized in the exotic and cultivated a “myth of separateness” 
about China. Its preoccupation with the past, with the almost legendary 
glories of ancient Chinese culture, is in reality a screen to mask the 
plunder and depredation of modern China. 

To Marxist scholars, such a science can have no meaning. To foster 
it, they charge, would be like supporting alchemy or astrological studies. 
Instead, the new generation must develop a new science. Working on 
the basis of Marxism and Leninism, they have been told, they must 
elaborate a new discipline in harmony with the “general line.” 

The chief change, according to the Bolsheviks, which this entails is 
a fresh identification of scholarship with the practical demands of life. 
It is the same approach to learning that has tied Soviet research in the 
natural sciences so closely to the sharp necessities of industrial construc- 
tion. The divorce between theory and practice, between the slightly 
occult world-of learning and the humdrum affairs of commercial and 
social life, is considered a characteristic of bourgeois culture. In the 
proletarian state, even the sinologues must show that in some sense, 
perhaps remote, they are hewing wood and drawing water. 

The Soviet Union, like Russia before it, still approaches China and 
Mongolia not through treaty ports but across a hinterland of so-called 
backward minorities and unexplored country. So that the practical aspects 
of this new learning by no means force a complete surrender to business 
economists or railroad engineers. Ethnography, archaeology, and anthro- 
pology are compulsory courses in the Moscow and Leningrad Institutes 
where the new generation of scholars on China are being trained. Siberia 
itself and Central Asia, the Russian East, have set up a demand since 
1917 for workers trained in the humanities and social sciences which 
far exceeds any present or potential supply. 

The articles on Lao-Tse introduced by a cryptic paragraph from 
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Friederich Engels are no longer to be found in the prolific Notes of 
the Leningrad Institute of Orientology. Instead, there are articles on the 
Red Front in Chinese literature, on the Religious Basis of Japanese Social 
Fascism and on the Latinization of the Mongol Alphabet. The new 
indoctrination is not yet complete. Any scholar attempting an analysis of 
the economic significance of Chinese place names in Mongolia might be 
excused for a certain lack of confidence. But in principle the battle has 
been won by the Bolsheviks. Oriental studies in the Soviet Union, for 
some years at least, are going to be Marxist studies. 

The chasm which separated Western scholarship on China from that 
of Russia even before 1917 is likely to be widened by this new develop- 
ment. To the old obstacles of the Russian language and the “superiority 
complex” of Western scholars there has been added a new and funda- 
mental difference of approach. The tradition of sinological studies which 
persisted in the Soviet Union for a decade after the Revolution is not 
likely to bend in Leyden, Cambridge, or Kyoto before any attenuated 
Russian breeze. Nor is the younger generation of sinologues in the Soviet 
Union, which knows as many pages of Lenin as it knows Chinese 
characters, likely to change its course. 

JosepH BARNES 


CHINA AND THE SILVER QUESTION 


2 China should be keenly interested in the silver legislation 
in America is only natural, because silver is her monetary standard. 
Some four years ago there was a great slump in the gold price of 
silver, and China was much affected by it. Now, an artificial raising 
of the price of silver will be even more injurious. What we want is 
stability, the meaning of which will be clear when we have consid- 
ered the effects of such sudden changes. 

For many years the price index numbers of Shanghai had fluctuated 
rather mildly around 100, which represents the annual average of 
1926. As similar indexes of other cities more recently compiled show 
that they follow more or less the course of the Shanghai index, we 
may consider the latter to be fairly representative of the whole coun- 
try. From 1921 to 1929 the general index never rose as far as 110 
nor fell as low as go. This was a very desirable situation, which was 
not fully appreciated until great disturbances began to occur towards 
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the end of 1929, when the gold price of silver started to drop abruptly 
on account of Japan’s going back to the gold standard. By July, 1930, 
the price index number went up as high as 120, and in the next year 
it was very near to 130 most of the time. 

In September, 1931, England went off the gold standard. There was 
naturally an abrupt fall of the sterling exchange and with it the 
Shanghai price level, as shown by the index numbers. In the next year 
Japan followed suit, and the Shanghai index number went below 110 
towards the end of the year. When America decided to give up the 
gold standard in May, 1933, the fall of the Chinese price level was 
further accentuated until the general index went below 100 in last 
December. It has remained below since, with rather wide fluctuations 
in the last few months. 

The above account shows how the price level of China has been 
affected by fluctuations in the foreign exchanges. The effect of cur- 
rency depreciation in England, Japan or America alone was enough to 
cause sudden slumps in the Chinese price level. When the price of 
silver rises with respect to all foreign currencies, as is intended by 
American silver legislation, the effect will certainly be even greater. 
When the silver pact of London was signed, China hoped that the 
price of silver in terms of the various principal foreign currencies would 
be stabilized, and with it the Chinese price level. An artificial and 
abrupt enhancement of the price of silver will not help China, but 
will further depress the market here. 

It is thought by some Americans that the rise in the price of silver 
will enhance China’s purchasing power, and thus create a larger market 
for American and other foreign goods. We doubt this very much, inas- 
much as China must pay for her imports with her exports or with 
foreign investments or remittances of overseas Chinese. A rise in the 
price of the white metal will make Chinese goods more expensive in 
terms of foreign currencies, and therefore diminish our exports. If 
it could be certain that silver will remain at the high level to which it 
has risen, there might be inducements for more foreign investments 
in China, and Chinese remittances from abroad, but that is problem- 
atical, for it is more likely that silver will fluctuate widely, with an 
upward trend, than that it will rise steadily without fluctuations. Be- 
sides, many other factors enter into consideration in international capi- 
tal movements. 

As to the stock of silver in Shanghai, which exceeds 500 million 
dollars silver and may be partly available for use as payments for 
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imports, the available part would after all be small when compared 
with the total volume of China’s foreign trade. A loss of 100 million 
of the stock would have considerable effect on the money market in 
China, while it would amount only to a small percentage of the value 
of our foreign trade, and could be easily offset by a decrease in our ex- 
ports. Hence we are unable to see any advantage to China in high 
silver. 

What had been particularly harmful to China was the uncertainty 
of the American silver legislation until the passage of the Silver Bill 
on June 11th. It encouraged speculation in the white metal, and specu- 
lative shipments of it from China, which affected the silver reserve of 
the banks here and thus their credit policy. The new bill is more 
moderate than some of those formerly proposed, but its effect still 
remains to be seen. What we can be fairly sure about is that it will 


cause a further fall in the price level in China. 
D. K. Liev 


THE SECOND CHINESE NATIONAL 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 


dm outstanding event of the year in China has been the Second 
National Financial Conference held in Nanking from May 21 to 28. 

One hundred and thirty-seven delegates attended the Conference: 
forty were representatives from the provinces and municipalities; 
twenty-five represented the Central Government Ministries and Depart- 
ments; twenty-seven were well-known economic and financial experts, 
and forty were directors of the various agencies of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

It is a significant fact that for the first time in China’s modern his- 
tory all the provinces, including the sometimes dissenting Kuangtung, 
the usually aloof Szechuen and Kueichow, and the distant Shensi, 
Sikang, Suiyiian and Chahar, sent delegates to a conference of national 
importance dealing with matters principally within the jurisdiction of 
local authorities. This can justifiably be taken as a milestone on the 
road to national solidarity and unification. It is an indication of the 
genuine interest which the delegates had in the Conference, that they 
all came to the Capital adequately armed with plans and proposals, 
furnishing the Conference with a documentary basis on which to pro- 
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ceed. One hundred and twenty-seven of these proposals finally went 
through the committees and were adopted by the Conference. They 
cover an extremely wide field of subject matter, ranging from the 
principal proposal for “Readjustment of Local Taxation,” submitted 
by the Minister of Finance himself, to such subjects as “Provision of a 
Special Fund for Sikang Provincial Rehabilitation” and “Improvement 
of the District (Hsien) Budgetary System in Hupeh Province.” 

The keynote of the Conference was rural rehabilitation, through 
rationalization of China’s local tax and budgetary system. Chinese 
leaders are beginning to realize that the best remedy for their country’s 
ailments is to face facts squarely and with courage. And it is an appal- 
ling fact that the peasants, forming eighty per cent of the entire popv- 
lation, and the backbone of the nation, have been neglected, oppressed, 
bled white. They have been gradually crumpling under the heavy bur- 
dens of taxation; they have suffered from communist ravages, foreign 
invasion, and local military misrule. They are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy; they are nearing the end of their rope. Without their heritage 
of endurance and perseverence, they would have collapsed long before 
this, and China with them. 

Since his assumption of office last November, Dr. H. H. Kung, Vice- 
President of the Executive Yiian and concurrently Minister of Finance, 
has brought to the fore this terrible plight of the farmers. In his quiet 
but effective way, he began his campaign against the land surcharges 
and other exhorbitant local and miscellaneous levies. In his opening 
speech to the Conference, he said: 


“With a view to rural rehabilitation and trade recovery, the primary 
problem is to bring livelihood and prosperity to the people. Military 
leaders are concentrating their efforts on eradicating the Red menace. 
On the financial side, we must lighten the burdens of the people. 
Hence at the Fourth Plenary Session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang, held in January this year, I submitted a 
proposal for the readjustment of farm taxes and the reduction of farm 
surtaxes, which has been passed by the Executive Yiian and referred 
to the Ministry of Finance for execution. 

“The task is a colossal one, and without local collaboration the pro- 
posal is doomed to failure. I, therefore, urge all the delegates here to 
devise practical plans for their execttion.” 


In one of his addresses to the Conference, Mr. Wang Ching-wei, 
President of the Executive Yiian, warned the delegates that at many 
conferences in the past, the delegates did not confer; in cases where 
they conferred, they failed to decide; in cases where they reached deci- 
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sions, they failed to put the decisions into effect. Plainer talking than 
this, there can be none. The Chinese people are yearning for rehabili- 
tation, recovery, prosperity, and awaiting Government action with 
anxiety and hope. The delegates have now returned to their home 
provinces, where they occupy executive posts, and all are in a position 
to carry out the decisions of the Conference to which they have sub- 
scribed. The beneficial effect on the nation may not be spectacular but 
will certainly be lasting. It is to be hoped that the Second National 
Financial Conference was the first step toward China’s economic re- 
construction. 


C. K. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Economic Hanpsook oF THE Paciric Arga. Edited by Frederick 
V. Field for the Institute of Pacific Relations, with a Foreword 
by Newton D. Baker. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


1934. pp. xl+-649. $5.00. 


M.. Frevp and his collaborators have placed students of Pacific 
problems under great obligation to them for this compendium of 
authoritative information. In a single volume they have condensed a 
vast quantity of data not easily accessible elsewhere and have produced 
a striking exhibit of both the human and material resources of an area 
containing nearly half of the world’s population. The material, in the 
form of brief essays, notes, and statistical tables, is presented objectively 
throughout. As Mr. Newton D. Baker says in his Foreword, the book 
contains “just facts without emotion.” But here is proof that a book can 
be emotionless and interesting at the same time, even though it is not 
designed for continuous reading. From its pages one may quickly gather 
the salient facts regarding questions which today are worrying the 
statesmen of three Continents. One may learn much, for example, con- 
cerning the pressure of population in Japan, the Soviet Union’s methods 
of financing state enterprise, the growing competition of textile indus- 
tries of the Far East with those of Western countries, the importance 
of tin, petroleum, rubber and sugar in international relations, and the 
present economic status of Manchuria. 

An enumeration of these few topics, selected almost at random, hardly 
gives an adequate idea of the scope of the book. There are chapters 
on population, land utilization, food production and consumption, trans- 
portation, public finance, capital movements, trade, and international 
mineral, agricultural and textile products. The value of such a hand- 
book lies in its accuracy, its completeness, and the orderly arrangement 
and accessibility of its content, and in nearly all respects this book meets 
these requirements. Its few faults are those of omission rather than 
commission. The data have been derived from more than 300 official and 
private sources and their compilation and grouping has required a 
prodigious amount of labor. But the arrangement of this material, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, leaves something to be desired. It is difficult 
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to understand why the chapters on public finance and capital movements 
should be sandwiched between two closely related chapters on trans- 
portation and trade, or why the chapters on land utilization and the 
production and consumption of food should be separated by over 400 
pages from the chapter on international agricultural products. The 
statistical tables are not always fully up to date. To cite one instance: 
on page 478 the statistics of the foreign trade of Hawaii end with the 
year 1931; on the following page the same figures, broken down for 
separate countries, are carried through the year 1932. We find here the 
latest available data of Hawaiian trade with Japan and Germany, but 
nothing later than 1931 for trade with the United States. 

In a work of so much excellence it may seem finicky to pick faults 
like these. There is one criticism, however, which seems to the reviewer 
more important. The term “Pacific area” as used in this book does not 
mean the geographical area embracing all countries bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean. It is used in a more technical sense and means the 
political area of the Pacific; that is, those countries whose diplomatic, 
commercial and cultural contacts create what are called Pacific rela- 
tions. The Latin American republics which touch the Pacific but which in 
past years have entered but slightly into the field of Pacific relations are 
not included in the Pacific area as it is dealt with in this book. The 
restricted use of this term accords with the practice of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, but this is not explained anywhere in the text. Un- 
initiated readers, therefore, will be surprised to find a profusion of 
material on the United States, Canada, and the Soviet Union, which, 
indeed, they are not accustomed to regard as Pacific countries, while 
they will look in vain for corresponding data on Chile or Peru. The 
value of the work would have been greatly enhanced by discarding 
the institutional for the geographic conception of the Pacific area, es- 
pecially since Oriental emigration to the West Coast of Latin America 
and the increasing competition of Japanese goods with American and 
English goods in that region are bringing West Coast countries more 
and more into the arena of Pacific relations. Undoubtedly, much can be 
said in favor of retaining the institutional definition of the Pacific area. 
Nevertheless, there is an obvious gap in an economic handbook of this 
area which disregards so basic a factor in Pacific economic life as the 
Panama Canal. The volume has an elaborate index and a useful bibli- 
ography. Its format and typography are admirable. 

Wiuam O. Scroces 
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Enciann’s Quest or Eastern Trave. By Sir William Foster, 
London: A. and C. Black, Ltd. 1933. pp. 355. 13 maps. x53, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00.) 


B, THE middle of the sixteenth century, when Englishmen be- 
gan a determined attempt to trade with the “East” (that is, the vast 
area from Persia eastward through India, Malaya, the East Indies and 
northward to China, Formosa, and Japan), the Portuguese and Spaniards 
had a head start of several decades. And early in the seventeenth 
century, when English factories began to be established over this wide 
area, the more substantial and better organized efforts of the Dutch 
proved a further obstacle to the development of English trade. The in- 
tense competition offered by the adventurers and merchants of these 
other mercantile nations first led the English to try to discover shorter 
routes to the East either eastward or westward via the Arctic, or by 
the hazardous voyage through Magellan’s Strait and thence across the 
Pacific, or the land route through Russia and the Levant. Either through 
failure to discover a passage to the East or through political and com- 
mercial uncertainties and hardships these routes were slowly abandoned 
in favor of the journey around the Cape of Good Hope to India, the 
Malay Archipelago and, at long last, to China. 

China was the ultimate objective, then as now an unknown quantity 
in potential world trade—“the famous region of Cathaye and infynyte 
ilondes neare thereunto, all whiche are replenished with infynyte 
treazures, as golde, sylver, precious stones, bawmes, spices, drogges, and 
gumes.” Sir William Foster is careful to point out that, contrary to 
popular belief, even more important than the expectation of a return 
cargo of treasure and spices was the fact that in England “the manu- 
facture of woollen cloth was outstripping the demands of the home 
market; and the continental markets, though ready enough to take the 
raw material, had little or no need for the manufactured equivalent.” 

Although the author frequently makes interpretative comments such 
as the above, the main concern of his book is to describe the voyages 
of the discoverers and merchants and the histories of the great trading 
companies which first established commerce with eastern countries and 
thereby laid the foundations of the British Empire. The volume is 
written, therefore, more in terms of exploration, diplomatic intrigue, 
and conquest or failure, than in terms of the economics of early empire 
building. Within that scope the author has described a century of dis- 
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covery and trade expansion with great authority and in a style which 


relates intricate events in clear and interesting fashion. 
F, V. Frevp 


Orient AND Occipent. By Hans Kohn. New York: The John 
Day Co. 1933. pp. 140. $1.75. 


Ls compress the relations of Orient and Occident into a vol- 
ume of 140 pages is difficult. There are so many nations under each 
category, and so many forces playing on each other, that no adequate 
treatment of them is possible in any single book, however voluminous 
it may be. Dr. Kohn, however, has given a concise account of the situa- 
tion by focusing attention on the Orient, and pointing out the effects 
of its relations with the Occident. At the start he points out the bases 
of conflict and understanding, and then goes on to consider the polit- 
ical, cultural, social and economic problems of the Orient. 

However, the “unity of the Orient” is more apparent than real. The 
author himself recognizes two great cultural spheres—one Muham- 
madan and the other Buddhist. But Buddhism is not the same “from 
Ceylon to Japan.” The Japanese, for instance, are often religiously fanat- 
ical, and their culture is to a larger extent based on Shintoism than 
Buddhism. In China, again, Buddhism supplies only a form of religious 
service to be performed for the benefit of the dead. It is not a religion 
of the living, except for a very few, in the sense that it teaches the 
people to lead a certain kind of life. Confucianism and Taoism had 
already taught the Chinese that there is a God (Shang Ti) and a num- 
ber of lesser deities, long before Buddhism came to this land, and being 
good assimilators, we have practically merged all three religions into 
one, so that Buddhism often serves as a mere religious cloak to the 
native culture and philosophy of life. 

Socially China has no castes such as exist in India. So there is much 
less conflict between Chinese social institutions and those of the Occi- 
dent, than there is in India; although, under the influence of Karl Marx, 
some of the younger generation are preaching the doctrine of class war, 
which may lead to the creation of new social castes as it did in Soviet 
Russia. Politically, there was no on: in China, even before the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, who could claim to be the sole logical and 
indisputable ruler of the country, like the Mikado in Japan. In this 
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age of dictators, the Chinese political philosophy—based mainly on Taoist 
teachings—of allowing the people to govern themselves as much as 
possible, is certainly out of place; but there was a time when it made 
China more adaptable to the Western form of democratic government. 

The one thing which distinguishes the Orient as a whole from the 
Occident—and even here we will have to except Japan—is the lack 
of industrialization. This is clearly discussed in the chapter on the eco- 
nomic problem. As the author points out, the Orient is fast catching 
up, and the present difference is a matter of degree rather than of 
kind. From the point of view of industrialization, I agree with the 
author that “the great world significance of Bolshevism lies in the 
attempt at an all-embracing westernization of Asiatic or semi-Asiatic 
masses.” However, as the experiment is carried out in Russia—‘“the 
meeting place of the East and the West”—and not in a purely Occi- 
dental country, and as certain Russian ideas, like national economic 
planning, have been introduced into all Occidental countries, there 
seems to be place for another chapter, discussing the reaction of the 
West to new developments in the East. 

The author proves his familiarity with most developments in the 
Orient. In some places, however, he seems to have gone a little too 
much into detail, as in his description of workers’ demonstrations in 
Japan, and the chapter on the social problem. It makes interesting 
reading, but takes up space which might perhaps be better used for a 
more lengthy discussion of the peasant problem, which is now in the 
forefront in the Far East. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that better understanding between 
the Orient and the Occident might be more successfully promoted by 
emphasizing the diversity in Oriental culture, and in the social, eco- 
nomic and political institutions of different Oriental countries, than by 
insisting on their similarity. Westerners who do not know the East 
usually think of it as a homogeneous whole, representing something 
entirely different from the West. This is a source of much misunder- 
standing and racial and cultural conflict. If Westerners would realize 
that Eastern nations are quite different among themselves, but that 
some in one respect and others in other respects are more like the 
West, better understanding would be promoted. With the author's 
knowledge of the Orient, it is to be hoped that he will some day write 
a book of that nature. 

D. K. Lrev 
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Tue Loom or THe East. By F. Kingdon-Ward. London: Martin 
Hopkinson. 1932. pp. 208. 55. 


ie books attempt to deal with Asia as a whole; good specula- 
tive books about the cardinal principles of Asiatic history and political 
geography are really rare. Mr. Kingdon-Ward’s book, although pub- 
lished two years ago, is still of very real interest; all the more so in 
that he is bold enough to attempt to deal with so many little-known 
factors that he cannot possibly be infallible. 

He sets out to present an estimate of the affairs of Asia, as a whole, 
from a standpoint somewhere near the middle of the continental mass, 
rather than from the coastal periphery. By reason of his many years of 
exploration as a plant-collector, he knows the Yunnan-Burma frontier 
and the fringes of Tibet better than he knows Bombay or Shanghai. 
He realizes, as anyone must who has been habituated to the deep in- 
terior of Asia long enough to lose the coastal point of view, that the 
mainsprings of Asiatic history are nearer to Tibet and Central Asia 
than they are to Hongkong or Dairen. He has also, because of his pre- 
occupation with geography, a sound instinct for the steadying function 
of geography as a constant factor in history. 

He has shaken off the pestilential delusion that civilization and in- 
dustrialization are synonymous. He can detect the proportion of culture 
and civilization among a people like the Tibetans, in spite of what is 
vulgarly called their “backwardness.” He is even unprejudiced enough 
to admit that democracies may at times promote more wars than other 
forms of government. 

Mr. Kingdon-Ward’s information is not encyclopaedic. He assumes 
that Shanhaikuan is the key to the Great Wall frontier of China, as the 
Khyber Pass is the key to the Northwest Frontier of India, and he 
makes other slips and mistakes. On the other hand, he does not think 
in set formulae. He can see the continental relation of Russia to Asia, 
and the bifurcation of the Russian approach to the Far East, with its 
alternatives in Manchuria and Central Asia. He can see that the relation 
of British naval power to India is quite different from its relation to 
Hongkong, the China Sea and the Yangtze. He can see the importance 
of the overland approach from Burma to Yunnan. Indeed, his whole 
emphasis on the extreme southeast—Siam, Indo-China and so forth— 
is an admirable corrective at a time when all the public emphasis tends 
to be on Manchuria and Nanking. He also appreciates the importance 
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of the Tai or Shan racial element in South China; in fact, he even 
over-stresses it. 

In dealing with aviation, he shows his willingness to speculate boldly 
about new factors. He argues that air transport is more likely to mean 
new forms of economic and strategic development than a mere intensi- 
fication of the old forms; an important point. He shrewdly points out 
the conflict between potential air routes, which will be largely inter. 
national in character, because they fly over national states, and the long. 
established sea-routes which in Asiatic waters have been largely domi- 
nated by British sea-power. 

These are the merits of the book. For the rest, it is the product of a 
mind which is characteristically rather than typically British. It could 
only have been written by an Englishman; but the average Englishman 
could not have written it. 

There is a rather bare end-paper map, but unfortunately there is no 


index. 
S L. 


THe Principtes AND ProspLeMs oF Feperat Finance. By 
Bhalchandra P. Adarkar. London: P. S. King. 1933. pp. xviiit 
301. 125. 6d. 


|: Aparkak, one of a brilliant group of Hindu teachers 
at the University of Benares, complains that insufficient attention has 
been given to the theory of Public Finance, and sets out to remedy the 
defect. If, however, any criticism is permissible on the result, it is 
that he discusses the motive rather than the theory of taxation, federal 
or otherwise. Public finance, properly considered, is only the hand. 
maid of public policy; and the author’s argument for the employment 
of public finance to equalize wealth and secure the “maximization of 
the social good in the present and in the future” assumes certain prin- 
ciples of government which have no relation to financial theory and 
which would have to be reduced to much more concrete proposals before 
financial theory could reasonably be invoked. 

Subject to this reservation, there is much valuable material in the 
essay, which is clearly the outcome of wide reading and critical study. 
The greater part of it is taken up by a description of the financial 
systems actually at work in the United States, Canada, Germany, 
Switzerland, Australia, South Africa and India. Of all these, the Aus- 
tralian system appeals to Professor Adarkar as the most scientific, though 
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he regards the German methods of administration as in many respects 
worthy of adoption. 

From the more or less imperfect practices of federation the author 
turns to the leading principles which federal statesmen should observe; 
and here it is a little difficult to follow him in his frequent by-paths. 
But apparently he accepts the view that public finance is mainly a 
transfer of purchasing power between different members of the com- 
munity or, in the case of a federation, between its constituent States. 
For the purpose of effecting those transfers he would rely on indices of 
the comparative wealth of the States; but he dismisses the idea that 
there is any such thing as taxable capacity, either absolute or relative. 
He would then let the federal authority subsidize the poorer States 
until they attain some minimum national standards in beneficial serv- 
ices to their people. The method of subsidy he favors is the subvention 
for specific purposes, with the right to supervise its employment. In 
order, however, to help the poorer States, as well as to fulfil its own 
governmental functions, the federal authority must have its own field 
| of taxation. The delimitation of this field Professor Adarkar would 
leave to adjustment and negotiation; and so he comes back to the 
theory of the South African Union, which had moved him to sarcasm 
in his earlier chapters. After much argument therefore we reach the 
truth which most federal systems have discovered for themselves, that 
provided financial responsibility is linked with financial independence, 
the allocation of federal resources is largely a matter of test and trial, 
and ought never to be a rigid feature of the federal constitution. 

It is interesting to note, all through the book, the invariable bent of 
Hindu thought towards regimentation and centralization. Professor 
Adarkar is probably quite unconscious of it, even when he is most posi- 
tive about the central control of public loans, or of tax collection, or of 
expenditure from federal grants. But it is there, deep-rooted in his mind; 
and it is a tendency laden with danger for the future Indian consti- 
tution, which would otherwise provide a unique opportunity for large- 
scale variety and experiment in federal administration. 

MEsTon 


Orricta, YEAR Book oF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AusTRALIA, No. 
26. 1933. Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Can- 
berra: Commonwealth Government Printer. 1934. pp. 941. 5s. 


fe Official Year Book of Australia requires no recommenda- 
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tion. First published in early 1908, two years after the creation of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics, this annual is indispensable as an 
authoritative source and reference book. The present volume, the 
twenty-sixth of the series, was prepared by Mr. E. T. McPhee, Common. 
wealth statistician, and edited by Mr. John Stonham. It has been held 
back to permit the incorporation of available information in regard to 
population obtained in the Census of 1933. 

The edition for 1933, like its predecessors, begins with a statistical sum. 
mary showing the more important economic changes since 1871 and a 
chronological table of “chief events since the establishment of settlement 
in Australia.” The treatment of the main body of information differs 
from the preceding issue only in respect to the arrangement of subjects 
and the addition of more recent material. The twenty-eight chapters 
cover a wide range of subjects: discovery, colonization and federation; 
physiography; general and local government; land tenure and settle. 
ment; transport and communication; trade; education; justice; “public 
benevolence”; public hygiene; defense; territories; public and private 
finance; mineral industry; pastoral production; agricultural production; 
farmyard, dairy and bee products; forestry; fisheries; manufacturing 
industry; water conservation and irrigation; population; vital statistics; 
miscellaneous facts; and statistical organization and sources of informa- 
tion. 

The editors frankly recognize the demand for new information, or 
information expressed in new terms, which has arisen as a result of eco- 
nomic and financial conditions during recent years. Although hampered 
by the need for economy, they are able to announce that “some progress 
has been made” towards bringing closer to present-day requirements the 
sections dealing with production, trade, finance, population and vital 
statistics. Special attention is called to the summary of the chief events 
in connection with the financial crisis, and the sections on the private 
wealth of Australia, the inquiry into the wool industry, and the work on 
the balances of payments. The Year Book for 1932 reported that the 
results of an investigation into the values of the “invisible” items in the 
Australian balance of payments would be published in the present 
issue, but this promise has not been fulfilled. Especially useful to those 
interested in the fundamental problem of standards of living are the 
chapter on labor, wages and prices, and the preliminary summary of 
the housing information obtained in the 1933 Census. 

Russet, G. SHIMAN 
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Book Reviews 


Austra.ia, AN Economic Inrerpretation. By G. V. Portus. Syd- 
ney, Australia: Angus. and Robertson, Ltd. 1933. pp. 104. 3/6. 
(London: Australian Book Co.) 

Tue Economic Resources or Austrauia. By H. L. Harris. Syd- 
ney, Australia: Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 1933. pp. 125. 3/6. 
(London: Australian Book Co.) 

AUSTRALIA IN THE Wor-p Crisis, 1929-33. By Douglas Copland. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. pp. 212. $2.50. 


‘Liew three volumes provide for the student of Australian con- 
ditions a mine of information regarding the outstanding economic and 
political developments of this fascinating British dominion from the 
time of its settlement to today’s world-wide economic depression. 

The liveliest and in many ways the most readable of these volumes 
is the historical sketch of the continent by G. V. Portus of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. Professor Portus begins his study with the attempts 
of Great Britain to colonize the Australian continent on the one hand 
with loyalists expelled from America following the American Revolu- 
tion, and, on the other, with convicts from British jails. The British 
government was too tardy with its proposed help to the loyalists, who 
found a home in Canada, but exported the convicts by the shipload, 
with a view to giving them a new start in life and, incidentally, to sav- 
ing the British taxpayer a round sum of money. In no other case than 
Australia, declares the author, has the motive of colonization been “the 
disposal of condemned criminals in a penitentiary, sufficiently distant 
to make the punishment a deterrent and the likelihood of return exceed- 
ingly remote.”* 

The volume describes the “autocratic communism” of the years 1788- 
1809, when the convict population outnumbered the free immigrants; 
the rapid development of the wool trade, the rush for gold, the growth 
of the idea of federation among the various states, the rise of the labor 
movement and of social legislation, the period of Australia’s participa- 
tion in the World War, and the politics of the present depression. 

The author writes a few significant pages on industrial arbitration. 
To him compulsory arbitration presents no solution for the labor prob- 
lem. Under the Australian system, he declares, rea! wages, allowing for 
unemployment, have not been increased for twenty years. In 1927 


* This is hardly true; witness Russian penal settlement in Siberia and Saghalin, 
and Chinese penal settlements in North Manchuria and Central Asia, in the nine- 
teenth century and earlier.—Ep. 
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they were 7.5 per cent higher than in 1911. This was the peak. With 
the onset of the depression they fell to 9.7 per cent lower than in 1911, 
while the attempts of the arbitrators to follow past decisions had tended 
to develop a rigid wage structure which took little account of the changes 
in the productivity of labor. While the author does not pose as a 
prophet, he believes that the future may force Australia to adopt the 
development of some type of planned economy as a solution to its 
tangled problems. 

Mr. Harris, likewise a member of the University of Sydney faculty, 
leaves economic theories and interpretations to others. He is content to 
give in his concise volume the plain, unvarnished facts regarding Aus- 
tralia’s resources, natural and human. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a more compact statement than is here contained of Australia’s 
geography, climate, minerals, food products, population and other re- 
sources. The charts and maps in the book lend vividness to the array 
of statistical material. 

The most detailed of the three volumes regarding a particular phase 
of Australia’s life is that by Professor Copland, Professor of Commerce 
of the University of Melbourne and a former financial adviser of the 
Australian government. Professor Copland, in the eight lectures at the 
University of Cambridge here gathered into a book, gives an excellent 
case study of the effect of an economic crisis on an important country. 
Professor Copland is no social planner. He declares that the experience 
of Australia in planning has not been a particularly happy one, though 
he gives few details regarding attempts in that country at genuine 
planning. Hé is of the opinion that Australia cannot hope to resume 
the march of her economic development at her old rate, following the 
present depression, partly on account of world trade conditions, and 
prescribes a few homeopathic doses of tariff reduction, currency stabiliza- 
tion, budget reduction, etc., as a way of avoiding increasing economic 
and political difficulties. 

The book will be regarded as of primary value, however, not as a 
blueprint of future plans, but as a careful analysis of just what has 
taken place in Australia during the tragic days of depression, by a 
recognized scholar close to the actual functionings of the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Harry W. Later 
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Book Reviews 


British Opium Poticy 1n Cuina ann Inpia. By David Edward 
Owen. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. pp. 399. $4.00. 


2 scope of this book is much narrower than its title suggests. 
It is correctly stated in the preface: 

Since this study professes to deal only with the trade from India 
to China and with British policy towards it, I have remained fairly 
strictly within the limits implied by the subject. Thus I have made no 
attempt to explain excise arrangements in India and Burma or to give an 
account of the trade to China in non-Indian opium, save where the latter 
affected British interests. Irrelevant also would be a consideration of 
opium as an international problem. 

Since the book does not deal with the policy of the British government 
with regard to the eating of opium in India or the smoking of opium 
in British colonies, all live subjects are excluded from the survey; and 
the story is confined to the history of the trade in opium between India 
and China. The most useful feature of the book is that it not only 
tells us what happened in China, but also what the Government of India 
did to meet the changing situation in China. 

In an historical introduction we are told that “prior to the first half of 
the eighth century there is no positive evidence that the poppy was known 
in China”; and that opium smoking was first introduced from the East 
Indies to Formosa, and found its way from there to the mainland in 
the seventeenth century. The second chapter gives a full account of how 
the East India Company came to establish an opium monopoly in Bengal. 
Then follows a full description of the trade between India and China 
from its first beginnings till its final disappearance. The point of view 
of the author is perhaps best shown by the following quotation, on this 
first war between England and China: 


Qualified writers, in general, have held that the struggle transcended 
a mere disagreement over opium... . At the risk of merely repeating 
the interpretation of Morse, Sargent and others, it may be asserted once 
again that, as far as the British were concerned, only in the light of its 
immediate occasion can the conflict be called an opium war. The most 
that can be said is that incompatible views of trade and diplomatic inter- 
course made a war probable; the opium question and the peculiar 
methods that Commissioner Lin applied to it made a resort to force 
inevitable. And the opium dispute condemned the British government 
to fight its battles seemingly on the most unsavory of issues. 


That most qualified British writers take this view of the matter is true, 
but that other qualified writers generally do so is extremely doubtful. 
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After the war was over, the British government directed its energies 
towards the legalization of the trade: 

If opium were admitted to the Chinese tariff, the drug trade would 
be brought under control and would tend less to embitter Anglo-Chinese 
relationships. That the largest British import should be introduced into 
China by paths which were nominally contraband was an alarming 
spectacle to the foreign office. Hence British superintendents and pleni- 
potentiaries, from the Elliots to Lord Elgin, were instructed to obtain 
for opium, if it could be done by moral suasion, the status of a legal 
import. 

The book is well written and can be recommended to everyone inter- 
ested in the subject. Its weakest spot is the presentation of Chinese 
statesmen and their views. They are almost always seen through the 
distorting medium of unfriendly foreign spectacles. 

L. A. Lyatt 


Liane Tr Suu, or Letrers FRomM Two PLAcEs; CoRRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN Lu-HsIN AND Cun Soonc. Shanghai: Chin Kang Book 
Co. 1933. pp. 258. M§x.00. 


Worst the recognition and success of the Chinese Literary 
Revolution initiated in 1917, which fostered the use of the spoken lan- 
guage instead of the old classics as a medium of expression, the Chinese 
literary world changed from a place of restriction and confinement to 
an open field of freshness and fragrance. Under this invigorating in- 
fluence, all the literary men, especially the younger ones in the colleges, 
felt a new freedom of expression. As a result, numerous publications 
in every conceivable form have sprung up, including novels, short stories, 
textbooks, magazines and newspapers. 

Of the many new writers, however, only a few, whose work has 
come to be recognized as of permanent value, stand out prominently. 
The rest of them have achieved very little. The reason for this limited 
qualitative achievement is probably the fact that language is no more 
than an instrument, and a good instrument without good material— 
thought and skill—is useless. 

One of the eminent writers in Ghina today is Lu-hsin, whose corre- 
spondence with Chin Soong forms the present volume of letters. His 
real name is Chou Shu-jen, but he is better known by his pen name 
of Lu-hsin.* Like so many of the literary leaders of his generation, 
~ See the article, Western Tides mm Chinese Literature, in the March issue of 
Paciric Arrairs.—Ed. 
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Lu-hsin started his career abroad as a medical student in Japan; and, 
upon his return to China, he held several positions in succession, as 
teacher, principal and administrator. After achieving literary fame, 
he was called upon to teach Chinese literature in the Peking National 
University; and from then on he abandoned medicine as a profession. 

Lu-hsin is known for his creative ability, as well as for his realistic 
descriptions and a deep understanding of human life. His works are 
many, among the most important being 4 Madman’s Diary, translated 
from the Japanese; Nei Han, or Cheers from the Sidelines, a selected 
volume of his stories; and a History of the Chinese Novel. 

The letters of Lu-hsin and his girl student are divided into three 
parts. The first consists of letters written from March to June in 1925, 
when both were living in Peiping. The second part is composed of 
their correspondence from September 1926 to June 1927, when Lu-hsin 
was Dean of the Chinese Department in Amoy University and Chin 
Soong was a teacher in a girls’ school in Canton; and the third part 
consists of their letters from May to June, 1929, between Shanghai and 
Peiping. 

The correspondence was begun by Chin Soong, who wrote to her 
teacher, Lu-hsin, describing the deplorable academic conditions and 
asking his opinion about them. Lu-hsin was then lecturing on the His- 
tory of the Chinese Novel in the Peiping Women’s Teachers College, 
while Chin Soong was one of his students. Once started, the correspond- 
ence continued, and the two were drawn to each other more and more. 
In these letters the girl student, seeking enlightenment, sat at the feet, 
as it were, of the master to catch his words of wisdom. The only dif- 
ference from the historical analogy is that the master treated his disciple 
as his equal. 

The ideas they discussed cover a variety of subjects. They range from 
political and philosophical discussions to such trivial matters as weather, 
meat markets, chickens, and aunts. Nevertheless, beneath their easy 
and homely talks, both writers were greatly concerned with the social 
unrest in China, showing their impatience with current general cor- 
ruption and expressing their anxiety to ameliorate conditions. Their 
personal correspondence was stimulated by an inner patriotic urge for 
the solution of contemporary national problems. 

Aside from the more serious discussions, the book reveals here and 
there the progress of their romance. They did not openly show their 
affection for each other; but hidden between the seemingly impersonal 
lines are glimpses of deep personal concern. The friendship fostered 
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by the letters culminated in romance. The happy union which came to 
them in the end was not made of flame and fire, but seemed to grow 
from common interests and mutual understanding. 

The value of the Letters is in the insight they give into the life of 
one of China’s greatest living authors. The style is clear and familiar, 
but not without inelegant passages—the defects of occasional obscurity 
and careless choice of words. These faults may be overlooked, however, 
when the reader considers that the letters were written primarily as 
personal things, from one individual to another, and not for the general 
public. 

S. T. CHane 


A Cuingse TestaMENT. THE AuTosiocrAPHy oF TAN Sutn-Hua. 
By S. Tretiakov. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1934. pp. ix + 
316. $3.00. 

Man’s Fate (La Conpition Humaine). By André Malraux, 
translated by Haakon M. Chevalier. New York: Smith and Haas. 
1934. pp. Vi + 360. $2.50. 

Hs1-Per Yéan Cuenc Cut (Expepition to THE Far Nortuwest). 
By Chin Ch’iu. Shanghai: Pei Hsin Shu Chi. 1930. pp. 290. 
M$o.70. 


[= Sutu-Hua grew up with the Chinese Revolution from the 
time his father was plotting against the Manchus. The story is handled 
by S. Tretiakov, the Russian author of Roar, China, by a method of 
unusual technical interest. Tretiakov knew something of China, but 
evidently nothing of Ssuchuan, the province in which Tan Shih-hua 
grew up. He knew enough to be interested as a newcomer is interested; 
he worked with a Chinese whose life story was interesting in itself, and 
by cross-questioning he was able to “document” the story with the 
details which interest a foreigner—descriptions of eating and drinking 
and going to school; childhood play and marriage and family economics; 
the landscape itself; the relation of the individual to his family and of 
the family to the clan and the clan to society. 

The result is a book in which the people, incidents and emotions, the 
problems, the tragedies, are all Chinese—Chinese to the marrow—but 
in which the focus and emphasis are not necessarily Chinese, any more 
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than Kipling’s emphasis is Indian. Because Tretiakov is a Russian of 
his generation, the handling is unmistakably social. With great ironic 
restraint, the logic of the social thesis is not stated as propaganda. One 
sees, instead, the tragedy of a boy whose life is largely governed by 
the social habits of the old order, and cruelly distorted by the failure of 
a new order to take shape as rapidly as the personality of a sensitive 
individual becomes fixed in its own character, during the poignantly 
rapid years in which a boy comes of age. I can imagine that many 
Chinese will find the book in places childish and shallow, in places 
grotesque, because the editorial values are not so Chinese as the content 
of the book itself; but for foreigners it is likely to survive as a master- 
piece, or something very close to the rank of masterpiece. 

Man’s Fate is at once more subtle, as a study of character under 
stress, and very much less profound, as a study of “man’s fate.” It has 
been praised as having a significance altogether out of the ordinary. For 
the life of me I cannot see why, unless it is because the book gets rid 
of China by reducing it to a mere geographical unit in the spread of 
the world-revolution, thus triumphantly simplifying “the problem of 
what is going on in China” for the kind of people who persist in 
treating China as a peculiarly incomprehensible country. Perhaps, how- 
ever, my quarrel is more with the critics who have received Man's Fate 
as a treatise on China, than with the author, who has limited himself 
to a description of a phase of revolution in Shanghai. 

He describes the most acute crisis in the Chinese Revolution, when the 
bourgeois and communist elements, which for a while had been allied 
within the Kuomintang, fought each other for the control of Shanghai 
and Hankow. There is no reason whatever to suppose that he is 
inaccurate in the description he gives of foreign capitalists intriguing 
with Chinese banker-bourgeois and bourgeois-militarists on the one 
side, and Chinese terrorists and organizers of the class-conscious factory 
workers, on the other; together with a Russian revolutionary specialist, 
a Belgian sympathizer, a derelict French count, and a boy who is half 
French, half Japanese, with a German wife. 

The weakness of the book is that the setting might almost as well have 
been, say, in Germany. It never attains really major significance, because 
one gets no feeling at all of the China outside of Shanghai; of the 
peasants, junkmen, bandits, artificers, common soldiers—the people of 
the many million for whom, it is said, the revolution is being made. A 
story confined purely to the action of revolutionaries is no more than a 
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kind of diagram; it can come alive only if “the masses” on whom the 
action is to take effect are also there. 

Then again, as a tense recital of martyrdom to the cause of the dignity 
of the machine worker, the pages really are alive with an unmistakable 
feeling for nobility; but there is nothing to show whether this twentieth 
century martyrdom is different from, or superior to, the martyrdom of, 
for instance, Christian workers for “the sacred cause of civilization” in 
the nineteenth century. Yet the truth is that what the twentieth century 
calls revolution is, in China, just as much a function of foreign aggression 
—the impact on China of something that was not a necessary derivative 
of Chinese history itselfi—as was the spread of what the nineteenth 
century called civilization. 

As a contrast to these books, one can buy almost anywhere in China, 
for a silver dollar, a book or sometimes a couple of books like Expedition 
to the Far Northwest. They are not a recondite form of literature, being 
written in the simplest narrative Chinese. Nor do they claim to be great 
or marvellous, or to explain the innermost inwardness of anything. Some 
of them get suppressed; almost all of them are printed in small editions. 
The author of Expedition to the Far Northwest joined the army of Feng 
Yii-hsiang in order to divert into the service of the revolution the springs 
of enthusiasm which Feng had tapped for his “Christian Army.” In 
several passages, as brilliant as they are brief, he indicates, rather than 
states, the character of Feng, who was “influenced” by Confucius, 
Mencius, Jesus, Lenin, Gandhi and Sun Yat-sen, but relied on his own 
shrewdness in handling military politics with a mixture of charlatanry 
and genius. 

There is a superb picture of Feng arriving at a station, where he was 
to be met by some high personages of the Nationalist Revolution. The 
delegates could not find him in the first or second class. Then they 
heard a shout from the third class, and turned to find a tall, bulky 
peasant in a shabby private’s uniform, with an umbrella over his 
shoulder, waving to them with a kind of sardonic geniality. Feng, at 
the height of his career, had a genius for deflating the pundits of the 
revolution. Because he knew what the peasants hated and what they 
admired, he was a leader to be envied by the true revolutionaries. They 
wished to create a new concept of “the revolutionary masses”; but he 
was a hero of the peasant masses themselves, in rebellion against a 
period of oppression, but not in revolution against a system. For that 
very reason, he never had a sense of guiding the revolution in a new 
direction; and so lost his grip over the people. 
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The revolutionary emissary scon made rings around the Christian 
pastors who gathered around Feng’s army “like flies on meat.” He 
founded an officer’s club, “on the Russian model,” and before long had 
taken down the picture of Christ from the wall and substituted that of 
Sun Yat-sen. Later he went far west, into Kansu and up to the borders 
of Tibet. In the Kueihua region he proves his political acumen by 
remarking that colonization in Mongol territory, far from being a 
solution of Chinese problems, is merely an extension of foreign imperial- 
ism. He became interested in the Tibetan question on the borders of 
Kansu, and in the quarrels between Moslems and Tibetans. He belonged 
evidently to the Left Wing of the Kuomintang which believed in the 
emancipation of racial minorities, and urged the Tibetans to begin a 
Nationalist Revolution of their own. It is all the more curious that he 
does not seem to have understood, or even to have been interested in, 
the historical factors and present conditions which combine to make 
the Moslems of Kansu racially and nationally separate from the Chinese. 

As the momentum of the Chinese Revolution increased, toward the 
Borodin period, he notes the degeneration brought about by the men 
who swarmed to join the winning side. He describes with disgust the 
rallies of the type of revolutionist who, “clearing his throat with a loud 
revolutionary spit,” would whoop on the good cause but do no hard 
service for it. Returning from the Far Northwest, he organized propa- 
ganda detachments in Shensi (where he was in contact with Red Spear 
bandits) and gives vivid descriptions of civil war battles. Among the 
Russian military advisors, he mentions one named Saifulin—who appears 
again, under the same Chinese-sounding name, in Anna Louise Strong’s 
China’s Millions, one of the few good books in English about this period. 

The book ends with the “twilight of the world” in 1927, when Feng 
went against the Russian and communist influence. The author, like 
Tan Shih-hua and the survivors of Man’s Fate, goes away into obscurity; 
but leaving such a strong description of the revolutionary forces at work 
in China that no honest reader can coddle himself with easy thoughts 
that all will soon be prosperous and conservative and comfortable again. 
I have indicated only a fraction of the swarming interest of the book; 
it does not belong in the class of books about the revolution; it is a part 


of the record itself. 
O. L. 
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Lin Tss-Hst: Pronger ProMorer oF THE ADOPTION OF WESTERN 
Means oF Maritime Derense 1n Cuina. By Gideon Chen. 
Peiping: Yenching University and The French Bookstore. 1934. 
pp. vi+65. M§$r1.00. 


D.. Cuen’s monograph, which forms Part I of a study of 
“Modern Industrial Technique in China,” provides valuable new ma- 
terial for the study of the conflict and interaction of cultures in Eastern 
Asia. He establishes the position of the celebrated Commissioner Lin, 
whose efforts to put down the opium trade led to war with the British 
and the beginning of the Treaty Port period of domineering exploita- 
tion in 1842, as a forerunner of the better known advocates of modern- 
ization who appeared in the ’sixties. He reveals, with the support of 
documentary material and some remarkable contemporary drawings of 
ships, water-mines and cannon, the importance of the efforts made by 
Chinese leaders to deal with the still uncomprehended forces of Western 
power in the earlier period. These efforts of the Chinese were appreciated 
by British observers of the time, who repeatedly remarked on their 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

Both of the primary methods of Chinese attempts to achieve tech- 
nological equality with the Western Barbarians were already in evidence 
at this early period. Of these, one may be called the method of imita- 
tion, which produced some remarkable paddle-wheel ships in which the 
engine power was provided by human labor. Although a similar device 
had been invented in China centuries before, its use in the nineteenth 
century was a mere anticipation of what one may call the rickshaw 
period in Chinese modernization; for the rickshaw is nothing but a 
light, handy, foreign vehicle introduced into China and successfully 
exploited by the use of cheap human labor. It cannot survive true 
mechanization, as has already been proved in Japan, and is threatened 
even by a rise in the standard of living, as was being proved in Man- 
churia in Chang Hsiieh-liang’s time. 

The second method, representing not imitation but genuine mastery 
of the processes of thought of which technology is only an expression, 
is naturally much more important. An example of this is the remarkable 
evidence produced by Dr. Chen that the demand for cannon to fight the 
British led to the invention of a new method of casting, which antici- 
pated by thirty years a similar method discovered in Europe. Curiously 
enough, the leader both in the imitation of paddle-wheel ships and in 
the invention of a superior method of casting cannon was the same man. 
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Dr. Chen believes that the Manchu Court, in spite of its traditional 
conservatism, was not to blame for neglecting the discoveries made dur- 
ing this period. The Imperial authorities not only urged improvement 
and invention, but commanded adoption of the discoveries that were 
made. Dr. Chen blames the conservatism of the provinces for the re- 
lapse after the activity of the war with the British. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the most important single factor was one detected by Gutzlaff, 
a contemporary whom Dr. Chen quotes: it was “the risk of trouble and 
extortion on the part of the local government” that was “the chief 
obstacle to improvement.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Chen, in his further researches, will dis- 
cover and do justice to more of the Cantonese and Fukienese mathe- 
maticians, engineers and master-artisans who, as practical technicians, 
appear to have made as many genuine contributions to modernization 
as did the scholar-officials who in memorials and books analyzed the 
wonders of the West. O. L. 


Tue Pacgeant oF Cuingse History. By Elizabeth Seeger. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1934. pp. 386. $3.00. 


Pics while ago Parson Weems wrote a biography of George 
Washington which has successfully implanted the story of the cherry 
tree in the minds of nearly every literate person the world over. Yet 
would any self-respecting author of a history of North America for 
fourth to eighth grade children find room for that story or one like 
it in this year of grace? This, in comparable terms, is what Miss 
Seeger has done throughout The Pageant of Chinese History. Folklore 
has its place, of course, and an important one, for through it we gain 
some idea of the thinking of a people, a background of much of their 
art and literature, and not infrequently discover interesting clues as 
to the diffusion of culture in antiquity. But folklore and history must 
be clearly set apart and not confused. It is the confusion of the two 
which makes the book under review a matter of keen disappointment. 
We sorely need a children’s text book on China, but it must be in- 
formed with the same scholarship that Latourette has poured into The 
Chinese: Their History and Culture, even though it be more brightly 
and more compactly written. Surely that is the spirit in which modern 
texts on the Mediterranean world are sketched. 

Miss Seeger states in her preface (for grown-ups only): “I have 
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tried, as far as I am able, to take the Chinese point of view rather 
than that of Western commentators.” This is a most provocative sen- 
tence and ought not to detain us long, but it deserves some attention 
in view of its significance. What is the Chinese point of view? The 
point of view of Ssu-ma Kuang whom orthodox scholars have gen- 
erally accepted, or that of Cheng Ch’iao whom they politely forgot 
until the 18th century; the point of view of Chu Hsi who became the 
authority on the canon, or that of Hsieh Chi-shih who was exiled 
for differing with him; the point of view of Ku Chieh-kang and Wang 
Chung-ch’i whose little Pen Kuo Shih or History of Our Own Nation 
was banned by the Nanking government, or that of the officials who 
placed it on the Index? And why this invidious discrimination between 
Western and Chinese commentators? The best of them feel no such 
distinction, and freely borrow from the accumulated wisdom and learn- 
ing of each other. Take but a single example: the chapter on “How 
China Acquired Her Civilization” by V. K. Ting in the Symposium on 
Chinese Culture published by the China Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Dr. Ting acknowledges therein the contributions of fifty people, of 
whom thirty are Japanese, European, and American. 

The sentence quoted above helps to explain better than anything else 
Miss Seeger’s concern for the preservation of the myths of and about 
China. Andersson, Laufer, Wang Kuo-wei, Li Chi, Bishop, Nelson, 
Hamada, Liang, Black, Tung, Kuo, and many another have laid us 
all under debt for their studies of the origins of Chinese civilization— 
one of the most fascinating chapters in recent archeological history— 
and yet our author serves up to the children the old pot-pourri about 
Fu-hsi, Shen-nung, Yao, Shun, and Yii. (That the children can stomach 
and enjoy other fare I know for a fact. No book in my private collec- 
tion has been made so mousey-grey by my ten-year-old as Man From 
the Farthest Past, by Bishop, Abbot, and Hrdlitka, all of the Smith- 
sonian Institution.) Our author acknowledges in her bibliography 
Chavannes’ magnum opus, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Tsien, 
but has utterly failed to catch its critical spirit. We get the impression, 
therefore, that the civilization of the Yellow River basin dates back as 
early as the civilizations centering around the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
the Indus; that horses and fowl were domesticated contemporaneously 
with pigs and dogs, that the worship of Shang Ti and T'ien goes 
back to the dimmest past, that wheeled carts were “invented” in 


China, that copper and other metals were used for money, that lutes 
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with many strings were played, and that “all of this happened in about 
2700 B.C.” 

There is no room here for detailed criticism, for mistakes crop up 
in every chapter and there are some serious omissions. Parts of this 
work might be salvaged, however, and the author has a refreshing 
and simple style suited to her would-be readers. May we suggest that 
this be turned to everyone’s advantage through her collaboration with 
another? 

L. Carrincton GoopricH 


Tue Economic DrveELopMENT AND Prospects oF INNER Mon- 
cotta. By Chang Yin-Tang. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 1933. 
pp. 243. Mex. $2.50. 


in temporary loss of Manchuria and Jehol has made a large 
portion of the Chinese people frontier-minded. The Mongols have 
become dear to them overnight; Kashgar is no more regarded as the 
name of a Russian city; the Panch’an Lama threatens to become a real 
“living Buddha,” and the word “Chahar” in Chinese is no more con- 
fused with “Harbin.” Even the august body of ministers in Nanking 
are discussing the development of China’s great Northwest! As a re- 
sult, a great deal of writing on Tibet, Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan 
has appeared in the Chinese press as well as the English-language press 
in China. Much of it, however, is pitifully ill-informed. 

Mr. Chang is at least not given to fads. His book, though published 
in 1933, must have been written in 1929—long before the ominous 
date of September 18, 1931. He does not claim any originality for his 
study of China’s great Northwest. He has merely “compiled it in its 
present synthetic form, after several years’ effort in collecting and study- 
ing all the valuable and the most precious materials which are too 
sporadic to be useful for the public.” Among these materials might be 
mentioned the Chinese Economic Journal, the Governmental documents 
of the Construction Bureaus of Chahar and Suiyiian, and the bulletins 
and memoirs of the Geological Survey of China. W. Karamisheff’s 
The Trade of Mongolia and Western China has also been frequently 
consulted. 

Mr. Chang takes for granted the political and strategic importance 
of Inner Mongolia. He limits the scope of his thesis to the study of 

1. the character and the potentialities of its natural resources; 
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2. its economic development and prospects, examined in the light of 
its key position in the relationship between North China and its vas 
northwestern hinterland on the one hand, and between Europe and 
the Far East on the other; 

3. and, above all, its agricultural and industrial possibilities as an 
outlet for Chinese colonization. 

Accordingly, he devotes almost one fourth of his book to the physical 
geography and natural regions of Inner Mongolia, describing its climate, 
vegetation, structure and relief, tracing its geological evolution, and 
emphasizing the importance of its relative position. His chapter on his. 
torical geography is short, but sufficient for the purpose of the book. 
[In economic geography, he has revealed remarkable industry. Every. 
thing economic has been touched upon—from the hairs and intestines 
of animals to the leaves and roots of commercial plants. 

The book, however, is not devoid of romance. For instance, how 
many of us know that in the Ninghsia fields, water is distributed from 
five artificial canals, one of which dates back to the Han dynasty, nearly 
two thousand years ago, and another to the T’ang dynasty, of 620-907 
A.D.? It is not too widely known either that General Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
when sent to put down the T’ungkan rebellion of the Moslems in 
Kansu and Sinkiang, in the ’sixties and ’seventies of last century, 
actually built hundreds of miles of roads and laid the foundation fo: 
the Great Western Highway in its present form as a main artery of 
the northwestern portion of Greater China. Similarly, for those who are 
interested in the “Christian occupation of China,” attention should b 
drawn to the fact that in the provinces of Chahar and Suiyiian, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land are still held by a few foreign 
missions who secured large tracts of territory both before and after the 
Boxer Rebellion. And lastly, the author observes with enthusiasm that 
if modern engineering should be applied to irrigation works in the 
Ordos desert, not only could part of it be turned into irrigated fields, 
but the Yellow River, which has been causing so much inundation in 
the North China Plain, could be changed into a blessing instead of a 
curse to the Chinese nation. 

Mr. Chang gives a figure of 124 millions as a possibility for future 
Chinese colonization in all the outlying regions of Greater China, 
including Manchuria and Outer Mongolia. With this bold conclusion, 
the reviewer has no authority to quarrel. Writing from a national point 
of view, the author’s optimism is obvious. 

In 1644 when the Manchus ascended the Imperial throne of China, 
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the Great Wall was more or less the dividing line between sedentary 
Chinese settlement and the encampments of the Mongols. In the 1880's, 
the Chinese were found a few miles north of Kalgan. In 1921, Chinese 
farmers had penetrated almost a hundred miles farther north. Today 
it is said that for about three hundred miles north of the Great Wall 
Chinese is spoken and the Mongol tongue becomes dominant only after 
another three hundred miles farther north.* The rate of Chinese advance 
varies from one to three miles a year. Will the Japanese stop it, now 
that they are in control of Manchuria and Jehol? Will the Russians, 
now the de facto masters of Outer Mongolia, call a halt to this advance? 
Or will the physical conditions of the Gobi desert interrupt the con- 
tinuous expansion of Chinese agriculture? These are the questions left 


for future historians to answer. 
Liv Yu-wan 


Das Ussuri-Lanp. By Prof. Dr. Arved Schultz. Kénigsberg: 
Grafe und Unzer. 1932. pp. iv and 124. 


S. Lone as the trade of Vladivostok was fed chiefly by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, running across Manchuria, its own provincial 
hinterland was reduced to secondary importance. Japanese domination of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, the development of new Korean ports 
and the building of new Manchurian railways to feed them, have 
thrown Vladivostok back on the resources of the under-developed, al- 
most detached Siberian coastal province lying between the mouth of 
the Amur on the north and Korea on the south. 

Dr. Schultz deals with this region in a short handbook which is 
worthy of the sound German tradition. After a general discussion of 
geographical structure, he goes on under the chapter headings of 
Climate, Vegetation, Zoology, History, Native Tribes, Chinese and 
Koreans, Russians, Settlement, Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting, Fisheries, 
Mining, Industry and Transport. His book, though two years old, is not 
out of date, because it deals with primary factors. 

There are important differences between the “old” Russian stock in 
this extreme outpost region, which settled before the building of the 
railways, and the “new” stock. Some two thirds of the “old” settlers 
came from the Ukraine, and descendants of the “tree Cossacks” of the 


* The author probably intended to write 300 Ui, or 100 miles, this being approx- 
imately the accurate figure.—Ed. 
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eighteenth century are also important. The newer stock has a less in. 
dependent pioneer tradition; it comes from all parts of Russia, and in- 
cludes a strong proportion of Poles. The population of the whole 
province is about 750,000; and as over 100,000 people are concentrated 
at Vladivostok, the balance between urban and rural population is not 
ideal, especially as the spread of population between north and south 
is not even. Moreover the proportion of non-Russians is high, including 
about 38,000 Chinese and 100,000 Koreans, who give a special character 
to economic and social questions. The Japanese are to be numbered by 
hundreds rather than thousands, but are important because of their 
interest in the fisheries. 

About half of the Chinese in Siberia are in the Ussuri province, and 
over 23,000 of them are in Vladivostok. They began to penetrate the 
region only from about 1830, and as late as 1870 numbered only about 
10,000. Dr. Schultz points out that the latest recruits to Chinese im- 
migration were deserters from the Chinese army, who fled into the 
territory of their nominal enemies during the Russo-Chinese conflict 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929; an ironic historical comment. 

He criticizes the wastefulness of Chinese settlers in such frontier 
regions, in destroying natural resources, but does not explain the reason. 
While the Chinese, as traders and settlers, can underlive most com- 
petitors, they are wasteful of forests and destructive of valuable wild life 
simply because, under the grinding conditions of the standard of living 
in China itself, they are better accustomed to making small profits from 
day to day than to the conservation of natural resources for long-term 
exploitation. Present conditions in Siberia, however, appear to minimize 
Chinese competition and encourage a comparatively rapid assimilation, 
even though most Chinese do not become Soviet citizens. The pro- 
portion of women to men among them is only about six per cent, and 
they therefore intermarry freely with Russians, there being no bar of 
race-feeling, especially under the Soviets. 

The Koreans differ from the Chinese in having a normal proportion of 
women to men. They become Soviet citizens, and are especially notable 
for extending the area of rice-cultivation—which is also their most 
important activity in Manchuria. Having taken up most of the suitable 
rice land in the Ussuri region, they have actually begun to spread along 
the Russian railways as far as Turkistan, settling on the Syr Darya 
and the lower Ili—a truly astonishing migration. 

In discussing the forests and mines of the Ussuri region, Dr. Schultz 
is admirable. On political subjects, such as the political aspect of Jap- 
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anese interests in the Russian fisheries, and the likelihood and possible 
results of a Russo-Japanese war, he is restrained in his comment. 

The book is illustrated with sixteen photographs, but they are not 
worthy of the value of the text, and a simple diagrammatic map would 
have been of better service to the reader. The terrible massacre of 
Chinese by Russians at Blagoveschensk in 1900 is dated, probably by a 
misprint, in rg10, thus obscuring its connection with the Boxer rising. 
The figure of 261,000 for the non-Russian population, on page 72, is 
also apparently a misprint; perhaps 161,000 was intended. 

OL. 


JAPAN aT THE Cross-Roaps: AN OvuTsPoKEN WARNING TO THE 
Prope or THE Worwp. By Yukio Ozaki. London: P. S. King & 


Son. 1933. pp. 50. 1s. 


; years ago, the two oratorical “stars” of the Japanese 
Diet were Mr. Inukai and Mr. Ozaki. They were “liberals,” inasmuch as 
they favored democratic rule on the Western constitutional model; they 
were opposed to the military and naval cliques. Mr. Inukai rose to be 
Prime Minister; he was assassinated by so-called “patriots” on May 15, 
1932. Mr. Ozaki, after having been Minister of State and Mayor of Tokyo, 
faded out of active politics. The murder of his friend, rival and colleague 
of so many years’ standing, must have been a terrible shock to him; 
this pamphlet is the record of his reaction. He apprehends that his 
message will be so unwelcome to his fellow-countrymen that he himself 
will be the next victim of the “patriots.” 

The pamphlet is interesting for its authorship and its circumstances 
rather than for its actual contents, which are merely the expression of the 
distress of yet another disillusioned idealist at the mistakes and disasters 
which have followed the War. Especially alarming to Mr. Ozaki is the 
danger of another world war. “The root of all the trouble in the world 
today is Nationalism.” Japan is in a particularly dangerous position, since 
although equal to other powers in military strength, she is poorer in 
wealth and in territory. An “Open Door” policy is therefore essential for 
Japan. Views such as these are not popular at present in Japan; but they 
can be heard more often than two years ago, and this in itself is a vindica- 
tion of Mr. Ozaki’s pamphlet. 

P. J. 
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Tue Nine Macazines or KopansHa: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
Japanese PusiisHer. By Seiji Noma. With an introduction by 
]. W. Robertson-Scott. London: Methuen and Co. 1934. pp. xii + 
290. 10s. 6d. 


‘Teas is an engaging and revealing book. The life is that of 
Noma, a kind of Japanese Northcliffe; the words are those of Shun 
Akimoto, a well-known Japanese journalist with a vivid English style; 
and the introducer is the Editor of The Countryman who is an authority 
both on journalism and on Japan. Like many successful men, Noma 
enjoys looking back upon the grinding poverty of his boyhood and the 
struggles of his early married life; he enjoys describing his own truculent 
and intractable character; he likes to paint himself as a person without any 
qualifications for success in business—except the gift of the gab and amaz- 
ing cheek. He is naive to an incredible degree; and his record leaves 
the impression that the really happy man is the successful business 
man, if he is simple in understanding and enjoyment. 

Noma was born amid the bloodshed of the Meiji Revolution. He was 
the son of a ruined samurai family and was sparsely educated up to the 
lowest grade of the scholastic profession. From a provincial primary school 
he was moved to a middle school post in the Luchu Islands, where he 
sowed his wild oats; “indeed Luchu was a paradise for male debauchees.” 

A friend arranged a marriage for him. “ ‘Swear that you will marry 
whatever woman I shall bring back!’ I swore, and the ship departed!” 
The marriage was an emphatic success—in fact, one is given to believe 
that this was the basic success in Noma’s life. From Luchu, he removed 
to a secretarial post in the Imperial University at Tokyo. By way of a 
debating society he came to the idea of publishing in magazine form the 
speeches of university professors and students. This was Yuben 
(Eloquence), the first Noma magazine, published in ro11. It was 
closely followed by Kodan Club, a magazine of romantic fiction of the 
pseudo-historical type, as emanating from the professional story-teller’s 
booth. “I saw my publishing business as a battlefield and myself as a 
desperate commander leading a battalion to death or victory against over- 
whelming odds.” ; 

Such were the first-born of the “Nine Magazines of Kodansha”; the 
rest followed in due course—Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club, Children’s Club, 
Present Age, Fuji, King, etc. They raised Noma to a high place among 
the newspaper magnates of the world. His autobiography is well worth 
reading as giving a first-hand, and first-rate, picture of Japanese life and 
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character, always subjects for rash and uncertain speculation in the 
world outside Japan. It contains much wisdom, and has an ingratiating 
charm all its own. For the directness of its impact on life it is almost 
in rank with the great autobiographies—Benvenuto Cellini, Rousseau, 
Pepys, etc.; but Noma is perhaps too naive, too amiable, too successful. 
Pi F. 


Tue Bamsoo Broom. AN INTRODUCTION To JAPANESE Haiku. By 
Harold Gould Henderson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1934. 
pp. 124. $2.50. (Kobe: ]. L. Thompson; London: Kegan Paul.) 


<i is a modest contribution to the study of a characteristic 
form of Japanese poetry—modest in size and in manner; but none the 
less valuable. Mr. Henderson knows his subject, and writes with 
sympathy and enthusiasm, but he does not fall into the error, so com- 
mon in foreign writers on Oriental literature, of substituting facile 
dithyramb for clear analysis. 

He commences by describing the characteristic of the Aaiku, and then 
gives examples in historical sequence with biographical details. These 
examples are well chosen and adequately translated. This may seem 
lukewarm, but those familiar with the appalling difficulties which the 
medium presents will know that it is high praise. For it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the Aaiku are by nature untranslatable. They 
stand for the most rigid economy of language to express a distilled and 
concentrated essence of what the poet has felt or observed. There is no 
room for redundance or irrelevance, every syllable must have its full value 
and its significant position. A slight shift in the undertones of a word 
used in translation, a scarcely palpable difference in its associations, and 
the effect is ruined. 

A complete understanding of haiku would probably illuminate many 
obscure tracts in Japanese aesthetics, and it would certainly throw light on 
the character of the people. But even a superficial study brings out clearly 
one endearing quality, and that is their happy gift of enjoying simple 
things. Mr. Henderson illustrates this aptly when he quotes a haiku from 
Onitsura, who in an ecstasy of appreciation of the cherry blossoms 
exclaims: “Why! Birds have two legs!! And horses have four!!!” This 
“clearing of the vision,” as Mr. Henderson describes it, must precede all 
true poetical expression. The poet’s perceptions are so acute, his mind 
so sensitive to an impression, that the most commonplace experience 
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becomes a revelation, a wonder and a delight. Those who can not only 
feel such a thrill, but also can communicate it to others in seventeen 
syllables, are the masters of haiku of whom Mr. Henderson treats in this 
welcome little book. 

G. B. Sansom 


Winter 1n Moscow. By Malcolm Muggeridge. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1934. pp. x+247. $2.50. 

Moscow 1911-1933. By Allan Monkhouse. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1934. pp. 334. $3.50. 

EscaPE FROM THE Soviets. By Tatiana Tchernavin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1934. pp. 320. $3.50. 

A History or Botsuevism. By Arthur Rosenberg. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. pp. viii+-250. $3.75. 


9 are many who explain the obsession of Western in- 
tellectuals with the Soviet Union as a sort of modern version of the 
eighteenth century interest in Paraguay and its happy savage. It is a 
parallel which these four books do not support. For they have been 
written by individuals who have not only been to the Soviet Union— 
one of them is herself a Russian—but who have had, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Muggeridge, rather exceptional opportunities to observe its 
life. And while the romantic age knew little of the millennium it sup- 
posed to exist outside the corrupting fetters of European society, it 
either accepted it with no reserve or remained indifferent to it. These 
writers are all, in sharp contrast, not only hostile but bitter in a curiously 
personal way. 

Even Mr. Muggeridge spent an entire winter in Moscow; and for 
describing the real butt of his satire—the foreign colony of that city— 
he has a well-equipped arsenal of the quips and gags which young Eng- 
lish journalists take with them on their travels. As correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, he had access to the bar of the Metropole Hotel 
and to several other picturesque gathering places of foreigners in Mos- 
cow. His unlabored laughter at what he saw and heard is nearly all 
refreshing and sometimes approaches real sharpness of observation. Two 
fundamental errors keep his book from being more than summer read- 
ing. The first is his assumption that the foreign salons of Moscow are 
a part of the Soviet Union; whereas they merely happen to be located 
in the Soviet Union. The second is more common and yet more subtle. 
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It is the pitfall of all Western liberals who expect to find Justice, Free- 
dom, Democracy and other nineteenth century virtues enthroned in the 
communist state and, on discovering their error, dilute their sorrow with 
a certain petulance. 

Mr. Allan Monkhouse has not escaped this second danger. But his 
long background in Russia, where he went first in 1911, and the extra- 
ordinary trial of Metropolitan Vickers engineers in 1933, where he 
played a leading role, combine to give his account an authenticity shared 
by few recent foreign books on Kussia. His general observations on the 
Soviet Union, and particularly his treatment of the industrial problems 
of the First Five-Year Plan, are well informed, careful, and character- 
ized by the shrewdness of a good engineer. 

For most readers, the peculiar interest of his book will hinge on Mr. 
Monkhouse’s account of the sabotage trial held in Moscow last winter. 
To those who have read the official verbatim account, this version will 
only deepen the mystery. The curious process by which all official dis- 
putants slide past each other’s arguments is here at work. Why two 
apparently uncoerced English engineers should have signed confessions 
is left as unexplained by this account as the question of why well-paid 
specialists should conspire to rather stupid acts of sabotage against 
their own machines is left unanswered in the official Moscow report. 
Mr. Monkhouse does give, in these chapters as in the whole book, an 
understanding of such sinister realities of Soviet statecraft as the re- 
cently defunct O.G.P.U. Although his hatred for it is no less, he has 
none of the somewhat naive and disappointed surprise of Mr. Mug- 
geridge at discovering that a revolution is expensive. 

Madame Tchernavin’s account of her escape, with her husband and 
son, from the clutches of the O.G.P.U. is a source book for the future 
historian who will try to estimate this expense of revolution. It is more 
than this: for the reader of today it is a moving story of tragedy, flight 
and escape, made strong and gripping by the author’s unliterary skill 
and the simple blacks and whites of her value-judgments. Like all such 
human documents her book gains strength from its lack of political 
maturity or wisdom. At the end, the sinister Bolsheviks and jail keepers 
seem to change their form and reappear as the terrifying marshes and 
the unfriendly mountains of the Soviet-Finnish frontier. Both Bolsheviks 
and marshes are in reality a sinister and dimly understood Fate against 
which a strong, limited woman fights a desperate battle. 

Dr. Rosenberg writes about Bolshevism but his thesis makes his book 
essentially an account of the Soviet Union. His authority is based on 
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membership for some years in the Central Committee of the German 
Communist Party and of the Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national. His hostility stems from his resignation in 1927 and his present 
conviction that the Russian leaders have betrayed Marx and the revolu- 
tion. It is easily one of the clearest and most suggestive accounts in 
English of what has happened in the Soviet Union since 1917. 

In substance, Dr. Rosenberg presents what has come to be known as 
the Trotzkyist analysis. The power of the peasants and the industrial 
backwardness of Russia are regarded as having forced even Lenin, and 
more particularly Stalin, to forsake the true path of Marxian revolu- 
tion. The principal consequences, according to this theory, have been 
the elimination of democracy and intellectual freedom within the Com- 
munist Party, and the fervent nationalism of the new Soviet Russia. 
An advanced form of state capitalism has emerged, but even the extra- 
ordinary tempo of industrialization, which Dr. Rosenberg recognizes, 
“has not helped to bring Russia an inch farther along the path leading to 
true Socialism.” The Russian State and the international working class 
have parted company. It is an exposition which borders on polemics. 
But the rich personal background out of which the author writes and 
his clear desire to write fresh history rather than to settle accounts, 
keep this book from falling into the category of bad political recrimina- 


tion. 
JosepH Barnes 


Der KaFFEEANBAU AUF Sumatra. Veréffentlichung des Geograph- 
ischen Seminars der Universitat Leipzig, 1931. By Herbert Marx. 
Berlin-Leipzig:Verlag von Julius Beltz. 1931. R.M. 7.50. 


a ade publication appeared some years ago, and therefore not all 
the chapters are up to date; but as a matter of fact they were not so at 
the time they appeared, because hardly any material after 1928 was con- 
sulted and the statistical data even date from 1926 and earlier. Hoedt’s 
thesis (1930) about Southern Sumatra is not mentioned, although it 
would have been valuable to the author. It stands to reason that the 
chapters about the present conditions and about production and export 
have become more or less obsolete, though from an historical point of 
view they still may be interesting. The book was planned as a geo- 
political study, and therefore the chapter on the relation between soil, 


climate, population and produce is by far the best. 
A. J. Urret 
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ECONOMIC HANDBOOK OF THE PACIFIC AREA 
Edited by Freperickx V. Firep 


649 pages, charts and tables Price $5.00 


A comprehensive reference work on economic activity in sixteen countries 
and dependencies of the Pacific area, compiled in response to an urgent 
demand expressed by members of the Institute both in the East and in the 
West, “a product of unusually successful international collaboration,” writes 
a Japanese member; “an up to date and effective presentation of the most 
authentic information available,” says a former chairman of the Pacific 
Council; “conducive to a closer international relations because of better 
mutual understanding,” comments a prominent Chinese Government official ; 
“a fundamental source book for all students, journalists, business men and 
statesmen interested in this part of the world,” says an American member. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION, by Newton D. Baker 
PREFACE 
I, Population 

II. Land Utilization 

III. Food Production and Consumption 

IV. Transportation 

V. Public Finance 

VI. Capital Movements 
VII. Trade 
VIII. Mineral Products 

IX. Agricultural and Textile Products 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1933 
Economic Conflict and Control 
Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. HoLianp 


481 pages Price $5.00 


“Problems of the Pacific for 1933 sets a new standard for the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Previous volumes have merely attempted to summarize the 
discussion with the introduction of some material from the data papers. In 
the present volume, however, materials from the data papers and round-table 
comments are skillfully introduced with sufficient critical comment to give 
the reader an adequate view of the best learning on the subject considered. 
- aes is a wealth of detailed factual material of importance to all men 
of affairs.” 


Order from the offices of the National Councils or from the Central 
Secretariat of the I. P. R. (see next page) 
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